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AN AMERICAN KNIGHT IN BRITAIN; 
SIR JOHN JOHNSON’S TOUR, 1765-1767 


MILTON W HAMILTON ® 


IFFIDENT and shy in company, more at home on forest 

trails with traders and Indians than in the streets of 

provincial towns, young John Johnson,’ scion and 
heir of Sir William Johnson, Baronet, was sent to Eng- 
land in 1765, “to wear off the rusticity of a country educa- 
tion.”’ Since he would inherit one of the richest estates of the 
new world, and at the age of twenty-one, by his father’s 
patent, was eligible for knighthood,’ the young man of twen- 
ty-three was destined for great things. His father, Superin- 
tendent of Indian Affairs for the Northern Colonies, was too 
preoccupied in 1763 when John came of age, with the Pon- 
tiac uprising and attendant troubles and with the building 
of Johnson Hall, to look after his son’s future. But several 
distinguished visitors at Johnson Hall had urged upon Sir 
William the necessity for his son’s ‘“‘grand tour.” 

Although the subject had been broached before,’ it was 
the visit of Lord Adam Gordon to Johnson Hall in the 
summer of 1765 that brought the matter to a head. This 
nobleman, a member of Parliament and of an ancient Scot- 
tish family, was an adventurer with a keen appetite for Ameri- 
can lands. In this year he completed a tour up the Hudson 
and Mohawk, and thence westward to Niagara, and back via 
Montreal and the northern lakes.‘ He had a high regard for 


Sir William Johnson, whose generous hospitality he twice 


enjoyed, and he was enthusiastic about the future of the 
country. Whether from a sense of his own fortunes, or from 
genuine friendship for the boy, Lord Adam proffered his 


*Dr. Hamilton is Senior Historian in the Division of Archives and History, 
Albany, and editor of The Papers of Sir William Johnson, volumes X-XII. 
He has contributed articles relating to Johnson to New York History. His 
monograph on “John Mare’s Portrait of Sir John Johnson” appeared in The 
New-York Historical Society Quarterly for October 1959, volume XLIII, 
pp. 441-451 
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help and companionship in taking John to England. He was 
warmly seconded in this proposal by another gentleman of 
the world, the actor William O’Brien, who with his wife, 
Lady Susan, daughter of the Earl of Ilchester, had visited 
Johnson Hall at the same time.® Seeing the young man so 
little acquainted with the outside world, they persuaded Sit 
William to agree to their plan. 

Although he was never to go back to England himself, Sir 
William could see many advantages in his son's trip. First, 
he could receive his title at the Court, and he would be given 
entrée into important social circles. Sir William could pro 
vide him with numerous introductions to persons of note, 
who would be eager to help him. Second, there were many 
little errands, commissions, and other business, which he in 
person could undertake for his father. And third, there were 
the Johnson relatives in Ireland, Sir William’s brothers and 
sisters, who always felt themselves neglected by their famous 
American brother. These practical considerations could be 
added to the principal purpose, the preparation and training 
of John for his future responsibilities. 

Lord Adam was a fitting mentor and companion. Afte1 
leaving Johnson Hall the first time he wrote a gracious let 
ter of thanks—although hilarious in its account of the too 


boisterous behavior of some of his companions—in which he 
pressed his invitation: 


If ever it is in my Power—I am ready—& shall feel 
pleased in obeying Your Commands; particularly should 
they relate to a Young Gentleman, of Worth, whose only 
misfortune, is not knowing more of Home—& the World, 


at Home. 
You may trust me—He'll return to America, more fitt 
to serve it—& not less so, to serve himself.' 

Ca,tain Harry Gerdon of the Royal Americans wrot 
approvingly of his relative. “Lord Adam is warm sometimes 
whimsical a little, but of the warmest Friendship—which th« 
good Sense of his Companion will make agreeable & useful 
to both.” ? 

Preparations for John’s departure no doubt took consid 
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erable time and the attention of many persons. He was to 
be accompanied by one or two servants, and of course needed 
a suitable wardrobe. Then there were the various commis- 
sions, messages and duties for family, friends and acquaint- 
ances. Foremost among these commissions was the petition 
of Sir William to the Crown for 80,000 acres along the Mo- 
hawk, between the East and West Canada Creeks, which had 
been given him by the Mohawks. John was to go before the 
officials, aided by Thomas Penn and John Pownall, to press 
the confirmation of this grant. He was also to secure for his 
brother-in-law, Colonel Daniel Claus, his half-pay as a re- 
duced officer, although he was still employed in the Indian 
Department. He had letters of introduction from Sir Wil- 
liam’s friends, such as John Watts, the New York merchant, 
who used this opportunity to write Sir William Baker, Gen- 
eral Robert Monckton, and James Napier.** Personal letters 
and greetings were carried to the Johnson family and rela- 
tives. 

Sir William intended to accompany his son to New York 
to see him depart, but was unable to go further than Al- 
bany, whence he wrote Cadwallader Colden that, “besides 
being a little indisposed, I am oblidged to await the arrival 
of Mr. Croghan, who is daily expected, and will probably be 
accompanied by Pondiac and some Westeren Indians.” ‘ 

It was George Croghan, deputy of Sir William in the Indi- 
an service, and an old friend of the family who blurted out 
what was probably an unannounced purpose of the journey, 
to get John a suitable mate. The previous year he had been 


to England where his experiences were not altogether happy.® 
His quaint letter of advice for worldly wisdom might rank 
with Polonius’ charge to Laertes. Since he did not reach 
Johnson Hall until November, he wrote that he was 
ablely Disappointed of the Plesher of Seeing you as I have 
for Some time past wish* for your Making a Tour to Eng- 
land.”’ Croghan’s letter went on: 


‘Agree- 


you will See in London Some of the Best Company in 
the World & Likewise Some of the Worst, with the ad- 
vantidges you go there and your own Good Sence and 
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prudence you will Need No advise from Me for y" Con 
duct, Indeed from the Greatt Regard I have for Sir 
William and family and My Anxious Desier for you 
Prosperity I Could Wish itt was in My Power to Give 
. you any, that you Could Benifitt by, I Must Take the 
Liberty to Remind you that from the Aimable Carrector 
of the Late Sir Peter Warran & your father and the 
Emenient Service they have Rendred to thire King & 
Cuntry you will have the Eeys of y® best pople in 
England fixed on you, therefore there will be More 
Expected from you then phaps from any young Gentle 
man that Ever Left Amarrica your Easy Temper Good 
Disposion with your Natural Modisty will Predouice 
Every one in your feaver and I am Convensed you will 
Merret the Esteem of Every person you May be 
Interdused to, you will No Doubt Meet with Many 
Amarican Aquaintance Butt fwe if any that has gon to 
England with the Same advantidges you Do, however the 
General aquaintance you have had hear Must oblidge 
you to keep Diferant Company which I know you are 
Nott fond of & there is No part of the World whare 
you Can Shun Such Company as you Do Nott Chuse or 
you think Inconsistant with y™ Carrector Eseyer then 
in London & you will Soon Discover that Many young 
Men from AMerrica who go there in order to See the 
World Mis of thire Desier* aim by falling in with bad 
Company which Cannot hapen with you. I onl 
Menshun this to Causion you from Mixing with any 
Company Butt Such as will be Recommended to you 
by Lord Gordon and those whome you are convens* has 
you Intrest att Hart and the Carrector of y" Famely 
you will See Some of the finest Women in the World 
in London & you will be held up there for one of the 
Greatest fortuins in AMarrica and No Doubt Many 
young Ladys will Spread thire Netts to Cacch you My 
Dear Sir Bewair of thire Wilds for tho they Look Like 
angles Blive Me your London Bread Ladys make the 
Worst Wifes in ye World for An AMarrican Gentleman, 
as to the Gearls of the Town Lett them apear Ever So 
Fine to the Eey att first Sight—thire Imprudent Con- 
duct will Soon Tier you and Drow your Just obhorance 
to Such Company & oblidge you with Drow you Self 
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Even from Such of y" Aquaintance as May be fond of 
Diverting themselves A heavy hour Now & then with 
them, as I know you have a Natural Dislike to Such 
prostitutes!® 


An ocean voyage in those days was often attended by risk, 
and few were without incident. Croghan two years before had 
suffered shipwreck in the channel and was cast upon the 
shore of Normandy minus his possessions.’? ‘The Harriot 
packet, Captain Robinson, with John and Lord Adam aboard 
cleared New York, October 14, and arrived at Falmouth, 
November 12.'* They were in London November 18, and 
John reported to Croghan that it was 


a tolerable passage of four Weeks in which nothing 
Material happen’d except the Breaking our tiller one 
night in a hard Gale which put us all! in great confusion 
as there was not a second one in the Ship lucky for us 
it broke about three foot from the Rudder which 
inabled them to splice it and by that means it Was as 
200d as ever.! 


In London John was quartered at Half Moon Street, Pica 
dilly, whence he wrote letters to his father, to Croghan, to 
Daniel Claus, and to his sister Ann, the wife of Daniel Claus." 
[hese all carried the news of his being knighted, which was 
of course a sensation, though not unexpected. 


| arrived here the 18. Ulto. and As soon as I got 
my Mourning made Which was in four days, I was 
presented to the King Who received me very Graciously 
and knighted me. I have likewise had the honor to Kiss 
her Majesty’s hand & the Duke of Yorks who was very 
Gracious and asked me many questions.'® 


Great was the stir when this news reached America; Sir 
William was congratulated by his correspondents, and even 
the newspapers conjectured on its import. “I observe by the 
papers your Worthy Son Sir John Johnson Kn*t has had the 


honor to be preferred to a Governor's post in America,” 
wrote William Darlington from New York. Croghan heard 
the rumor and supposed John was to be made governor of 
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the Illinois, or perhaps Detroit. Another correspondent had 
it that Sir William was to receive the Order of the Bath; and 
a little later the baronet heard “that his majesty has created 
me a Peer.” *® Such talk indicated only that the Johnsons 
_were in high favor. 

Most significant for all the family, however, was the offic 
ial recognition of the legitimacy of the Johnson line, for Sir 
William’s irregular union with his first wife might have 
raised doubts. Claus wrote: ‘“Whatever is conducive to Your 
Honour and Interest is the same to your Sister & so to me 
and the benefit your Sister reaped on this Occasion in Clear- 
ing up to the world a certain point must be as evident to you 
as it is to her and me and we cannot sufficiently rejoice and 
thank God for it.” 1" 

Now there began for John a round of social engagements. 
“Lord Darthmouth done me the honor of a Vissit the other 
day (Who is the first Lord of the Board of Trade), And told 
me that he liked the plan for the Indian department & was 
still in hopes it wou’d be carried through this Winter.” ' 


[hese social contacts were indeed an essential part of th« 
young man’s education, but they soon palled—he did not take 
to society and he was becoming homesick. 


I have been introduced by Lord Adam to many of the 
first people in the Kingdom allt of whom visited me Lord 
Gage Who had been in the Country upon receiving his 
Brother’s [General Thomas Gage] letter by Lord Adam 
came to town and paid me a Visit and Asked me to go 
with him to his country seat Which I declined, being 
ingaged to go with Lord Adam to his seat about twenty 
five miles from town where wee Stay’d four days to 
escape that Stupid Ceremony of Visiting which it is 
necessary to conform to—!% 


To his sister Ann he confided his distaste for London, and 
his desire to return home speedily, in spite of his good for- 
tune. 


this place [London] does not Answer the ideas of 
grandeur which I had of it. Some time ago I bought a 
tickett in the State lottery which a few days after came 
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up a prise of a £100 Sterling so that I ought to think 
myself happy with all the good fortune that attends me 
but never shall until I am safely landed in America 
Which I prefer to this Country. I have been here almost 
four weeks and have not seen the sun above Seven o1 
Fight days of that time the rest of the time nothing but 
continual foggs or rain.*° 


He went on to relate his plans for going to Scotland and 
Ireland, “and expect I will be back here sometime in Sep- 
tember to sail for New York as I shall never be happy unull 
I see you all once more. Which I hope will be in November 
next If my father has no objection.” *! But alas, his father’s 


directions, and his duties, prolonged his stay another year; 


and John swallowed some of his nostalgia as he busied himself 
with sightseeing, and commissions from home, though all his 
letters reflect his greater interest in America and his eager- 
ness to return.** 

As for Croghan’s warning about the English ladies, John 
was quite sure of himself, in spite of the females thrust in his 
path. 


i take the hints you were so verry kind to write me, in 
a verry friendly manner, but you may be Assured I shall 
return to America With a free Heart—As I believe I have 
much the Same Opinion of the London Dames (though 
I have seen verry few as yet) that You have & think my 
own Country Women as Handsome. 


Sir William’s extensive acquaintance provided John with 
some pleasant contacts in London. Peter Hasenclever, the 
German ironmonger of New York and New Jersey, wrote 
that his wife in London had the honor of Sir John’s com- 
pany “to Eat soup with her,” and “that they drank with 
pleasure . . . the Health of their American friends.” ** Mrs. 
Grace Cosby, widow of the former governor and a great land- 
owner, to whom John brought a letter wrote: “I dissir* he 
would look on me as an Old Aunt, & for advise or introduc- 
tion I should be as hartey as if to my owne son.” ** Col. Ralph 
Burton, who had been governor at Montreal, missed the 
young man in London, after he had gone to Scotland, but 
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he knew the kind of entertainment the American would 
enjoy. “. . . as I am in a few days going down to Yorkshire, 
hope to meet him upon his return, detain him a few days 
at my house, and show him a little of the amusements of out 
County, You know we Yorkshire Men, are all Sports 
ee... * 

Dr. Samuel Johnson of Stratford, Connecticut, first presi 
dent of King’s College, wrote Sir William ‘‘of the very grate- 
ful Sense that my Son in England hath of the Honour & 
Advantage you was so kind to do him, in introducing him 
into the acquaintance of your Worthy Son S* John, of whom 
he speaks, as being a very worthy Young Gentleman, & very 
obliging & useful to him.” 27 

Official errands for his father brought John to Thomas 
Pownall and Thomas Penn, both of whom were working fo 
the confirmation of Sir: William’s Mohawk land grant. Sir 
William Baker was the financial agent of the baronet, who 
had invested the £5000 received by the victor at Lake Georgs 
in 1755. These funds in securities were now drawn on for 


John’s expenses, and the fees for his title. But the factor, who 
was also agent for Guy Johnson and Daniel Claus, was not 
popular. When Claus complained of the handling of his 


affairs, John wrote: 


You Wou'd not be surprised at not hearing from Sit 

William Baker if You knew him as Well as I do. he 

is a true Englishman, devilish stiff and purse proud he 

is disliked by every Body I know who have any thing to 

do with him, tho’ I have no reason to Complain as he 

never could behave but polite tome . . . think he used 

you very cruelly especially after the Recommendation 

from my father & think he cant be too much despised.’* 
According to Baker’s letter of November 7, 1766, Sir Wil 
liam’s funds had met all demands upon them, although 
John’s draughts had exceeded the suggested limit, in addi 
tion to the knighthood fees. While Guy Johnson and Daniel 
Claus had overdrawn their accounts, there was no suggestion 
by the banker or by his father that Sir John had been extra- 
vagant. Baker had sold securities to obtain draughts of £2000 
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and £1000 to Warren Johnson. In spite of all these payments 
Sir William still had a current cash balance of £76, and 
capital securities of £3250 (Consolidated Bank Annuities).*° 

The greatest service which Sir John was asked to perform 
for his father in London was to seek official confirmation for 
the grant of 80,000 acres on the Mohawk, between East and 
West Canada Creeks, which the Indians had presented him 
in 1760. John bore a letter to Thomas Penn respecting this, 
and he was instructed to cultivate the acquaintance of Lords 
Shelburne and Hillsborough. With the aid of Thomas Pow 
nall, who had done so much to promote Sir William's inter- 
ests abroad since 1755, John was invited to appear before the 
Lords Commissioners for Trade and Plantations on June 
16, 1767, and to bring proofs of the authenticity of the grant. 
Yet the desired action was not forthcoming, and Lord Adam 
Gordon volunteered to continue the appeal after John left— 
though he admitted he had no stand-in with Lord Shelburne; 
and that Hillsborough had lost influence. The final confirma- 
tion of the “Royal Grant” did not come until 1769.°° How 
ereat was Sir William’s concern over this grant is shown in 
the frank statement: “This properly obtained w'" Some 
indulgence, such as Quitrent Free for ten years ( as y* Officers 
get) or for wt Number of Years You can &ca. will Satisfy me 
w' regard to Land all the Days of my Life.” *! In the same 
letter he enjoined John to help him with one of the knottiest 
problems of Indian relations: “pray enquire about the Kaya 
darusseras Affair & the Mohawks other Complaints sent home 
by L* Adam Gordon they are constantly enquiring of me 
whether anything is done therein, and they expect great & 


cood News by You.” This, too, was an abortive hope. 


A third, and perhaps less difficult assignment was to pro 
cure through the Reverend Dr. Daniel Burton, secretary of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, a clergyman 
for Sir William's new church at Johnstown. He had sought 
this by correspondence, and he finally wrote to Sir John that 
he hoped “You may have in Company with You the Clergy- 
man I wrote to them for, & a good Man as my Church is now 
finished, & such a Man much wanted here.” ** No clergyman 
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was then available for the frontier assignment, and Sir John 
returned without him. 

As shown by his first letter, John was anxious to leave 
London, to make his promised visit to relatives in Ireland, 
and to tour. Scotland, where Lord Adam was his sponsor. On 
March 24, 1766, he wrote,’ I am a Good deal hurried in set 
tling my [accou|nts & Packing Up to set off for Dublin to 
Morrow Morning.” ** Claus had warned, “I hope you won't 
cross St. George’s Channel in going to Ireland but in the best 
Season, Accedents often happening in bad Season.” *® 

Whether or not he heeded this advice, not to cross the Irish 
Sea in March (not the pleasantest voyage in any season), we 
do not know. Yet he was in Ireland in May, and was soon 
being warmly entertained by friends of his father. Elizabeth 
Maunsell, former wife of Peter Wraxall, Sir William’s late 
aide and secretary, introduced him to her brother-in-law, 
Colonel Maunsell, in Dublin, who promised accommodations 
and the attention of his family.** Thomas Osborne, writing 
from a Dublin coffee house, in June, mentioned Sir John’s 
presence in company with his Uncle Warren.*? 

John of course was well acquainted with Uncle Warren, 
as a result of that worthy’s visit at Fort Johnson in 1760-61.°° 
Now he also stayed with his Uncle John, and perhaps his 
aunts (Sir William’s sisters) and their families. Warrenstown, 
County Meath, and of course Sir William’s father’s home, 
Smithstown nearby, became his milieu.** 


One can only conjecture how the Irish relatives viewed 
this youth with a background so different from their own, 
and who had been so lionized among the great in London. 
Were now the strained relations of the famous man with his 
_brothers and sisters at home, so long neglected as their letters 
show, mended by the warm kinship of the son and heir? They 
could not help but be flattered and honored by his reflected 
glory: And did his Irish blood prove itself in his ready accep- 
tance of the old world home and countryside? Still longing 
for America, John filled his letters more with his own con- 
.cerns and those of his family, than with comments on Ire 
land. Sir William remarked, however, that he liked it better 
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than England. What he did report is interesting. His expert- 
ences were varied. For a while he enjoyed such entertainment 
as might turn his head. A Mr. Byrne, brother of one of Sir 
William’s tenants, “is a fine Body, and very grateful to the 
Notice taken of his Brother. I spent merry hours with him 
When in endeavouring to make me happy he has over run 
the Mark and been very tipsy.” ‘ 

\ picture of idyllic peace emerges in the following, dated 

Newtown Castle Byrne,” August 2, 1766: 


My Uncle John, his family, & my Uncle Warren, & I, 
have been at this place Near four Weeks, it is Within 
four Miles of Dublin, & within Sixty Yards of the Sea 
Shore at the entrance of the Harbour So that We see 
all the Ships coming in, & out, Which is very Pleasant, 
& the More so, as wee have a Very pretty Garden to 
walk in, belonging to Baron Willes, Which is directly 
over the Sea & about Seventy foot high, with pretty 
Zig-Zag Gravel Walks, down to the Sea Shore & a 
Couple of handsome Grotto’s in the face of the Bank, 
in Which I spend many an hour in Contemplation, & 
from which I often desend to Bath in the Sea, for Which 
purpose Numbers from Dublin & other places resort 
here—Wee are to leave it the day after tomorrow for 
Warrenstown, & I expect to set out for Scotland in about 
two weeks at farthest—‘ 


Indeed, Lord Adam said that John “had been detained in 
Ireland longer than he meant,” so that he must have reckoned 
well the family ties. When he did reach Scotland, Lord Adam 
who had many private concerns to engage him, saw him for 
only half a day, and complained of his haste, ‘“‘as no good 
can be gott, and knowledge acquired, by flying over a Coun- 


try like a Wood Cock.” It was due to some dispatches of Sit 


Villiam that he was “Hurrying So to London.” 4 

John’s own account of his visit in Scotland is somewhat 
breathless, like the itinerary of an American tourist, but he 
found many hospitable hosts whose very names give some 
idea of the nature of the tour. 


I arrived here [London] the 2° Inst. from Scotland 
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a great part of which |] have been over, on My Arrival 
at Edinburgh I was told Lord Adam was in Aberdeen 
shire, for Which I set out in two days, on the third | 
arriv'd at Aberdeen, where I supped with the Magistrates 
& had the freedom of the City presented me—finding 


Lord Adam was not to be there for some time, but was 
to be at Bamff,44 a small town about thirty Miles off on 
Wednesday, I set out on that day & Arriv’d there that 
Evening, Where I received a Very friendly letter from his 
Lordship (Who had left the place that Morning, and 
had heard I was in Aberdeen) desireing to see me at all 
events, & for that purpose desired I would meet him on 
Friday at Huntly *® (Near Which Colonel Morris lives) 
Accordingly after Spending two days very Agreably at 
Bamff with Admiral Gordon, I went to meet his Lord 
Ship, but did not see him until Saturday, When I was 
most kindly received, finding I was in haste to get to 
London, & that I cou’d not meet him at his house nea 
Edinburgh, there to remain till the meeting of Parlia 
ment he gave me letters to the Duke of Athol,*® to 
Governor Caulfield near Inverness, & to the Command 
ing Officer of Fort George, after dinner I tooke leave of 
him as we were going different routs he going round to 
Gentlemen of his Shire to return them his thanks, & to 
Acquaint them that he did not intend to Stand for the 
next Election— 

I lay that night at Huntly Lodge with Colonel 
Morris, Who gave me a letter by Lord Adams desire to 
the Duke of Gordon,‘? Where | lay next night he was 
very polite, & pressed me to stay some days, but I went 
off the Next Morning & the day After Arrived at Fort 
George 48 where I dined with the Commanding Officer 
Capt. Hay of the Royal. After Seeing the Fort which 
is the best in Brittain, Went to Inverness Nine Miles 
farther in Company with Lieut. Newland of the Royal, 
and another Officer Where wee supped Next day dined 
at Governour Caulfields *® Who pressed me much to Stay 
to dine Next day as Lady McIntosh Was to be there who 
Lord Adam was very desireous I shou’d see & had 
wrote the Governour to give me a letter to her, which 
he did & I lay at her house that Night °° She is a very 
polite and Agreable Laday—from thence I set out next 
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morning, & the day following Arrived at Blair, the 
Seat of the Duke of Athols ®! where I was Most kindly 
received & against my Will kept [a] Week, the Duke 
taking great pleasure in showing Me every thing about 
the place which is a very Noble place, he even showed 
me every Room in the house, One of which is the very 
best in England, or Scotland, then in Company with 
his Grace, the Dutchess, Sir John Lindsey °? & Mr. & Mrs. 
Shelly Nephew & Niece of Lord Adams I went to Lord 
Bradalbane’s ** whose Seat is look’d upon the finest in 
Scotland there wee Stayed three days Went to Dunkeld *4 
\nother Seat of the Dukes, there we lay a Night & next 
day went to Stanly another Small Seat of the Dukes,®® 
there I tooke my leave of them having been a Week 
instead of a day with them, came by Stirling back to 
Edinburgh—I stayed a night at Preston Hall,5® Where I 
had left two horses I brought from Ireland, & then set 
out came to Berwick, Durham, & York & arrived here 
in health 


Back in London, John stayed for a month at Lord Adam’s, 


and then “took possession of my old Lodgings,” Half Moon 
Street, Piccadilly, “for which I pay a Guinea and a half a 
week.” °’ With nearly ten months before he was to leave for 


America, there now was more entertaining, some under the 
auspices of Lord Adam, who continued his good offices in 
John’s behalf. He informed Sir William of his son’s progress 
and urged that the tour be continued. 


I desire then, to assure You,—that every Body, who has 
seen Your Son, is pleased much with him; and desirous 
of being better acquainted, with Him.—I think, He is 
vreatly changed for the better, in point of Address, and 
Conversation.—as to His Heart,& his Understanding, No 
Change could be wished; for the one is honest, and the 
other clear. 

The Dutchess of Norfolk, declares, Ireland has made 
him quite another Man; I preach to him Dayly—that, 
when He is here—& at his age, is the time to see Europe, 

Men & Manners—of various Countries—and I go so 


— 


farr, as to say—I will be bound for it, Sir William shall 
approve of his Staying another year, or two 
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I have tried all my rhetorick upon Him—but, indeed, 
He seems so much bent on getting back to these sweet 
inchanting banks of the Mohawk river—I fear, tis in 
vain I preach, and argue—for He admits I am in the 
right—He does not seem enough convinced, to acquiesce 
—and Stay! °° 


sut while the young man had made progress, and was 
capable of further development, by the middle of May Lord 
Adam was writing Sir William a letter to be delivered on his 
return. 


—I declare I am sorry to part with Him, but he will 
go, & there is no Help—I can assure You upon my 
Honour, that all that have known Him here, love and 
Esteem Him; if he would, or could be less reserved, He 
would make a better figure—because His Modesty often 
Conceals his merrit, and prevents him, from taking that 
share in Conversation, which his Situation in Life, 
and his own very good Sense intitle him to. Some of this 
rare Quality he owes to nature, and much to not having 


come sooner, and mixed more amongst People of the 
World.*®° 


Finally, Lord Adam lent his weight to the opinion 
George Croghan as to Sir John’s future mate: 


I have given Him my Honest Advice, to chuse some 
good clever discreet American Lass, whom he loves, and 
sitt down contentedly, I do not think his Constitution 
the strongest—and I have too good an Opinion of the 
Breed, not to wish earnestly, to see it continued down in 
the male Line.®! 


John’s hurry to return was heightened by his thoughts of 
the “folks at home,” their welfare, and their interesting ac- 
tivities. Shortly after his arrival in England, Sir William’s 
health was the cause of some alarm, necessitating calling Dr. 
Redmond Magra from New York, and Claus wrote a reassur- 
ing letter lest John hear the news from other sources.*? Then 
in the fall of 1766, he learned of the death of his grandmother, 
“poor Grany,’”’ for whom he and his sisters grieved, as for 
‘the person who had raised them. He regretted that he could 
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not “enjoy that happiness I flattered myself with, of Meeting 
with all the family on my return that I left—God preserve 
the few of us that are remaining till we meet once more.” * 

Other news from home was less disturbing. Sir William 
in the summer of 1766 held his momentous Indian confer- 
ence at Fort Ontario, Oswego, where he received the. capitu- 
lation of Pontiac. Daniel Claus made his annual trip to 
Montreal where he served as Sir William’s deputy to the 
Canadian Indians; he sent his nephew westward to learn the 
Indian language.** Claus and Guy Johnson completed the 
building of their homes, and in January and February held 
housewarmings, which John regretfully missed. Guy chris- 
tened his “Guy Park,’’ while Claus named his after little Wil- 
liam, his “son and heir,’ Williamsburgh.” * (Thereby 
causing confusion for later students who read this dateline on 
his letters.) John’s nieces were growing up and he expressed a 
sentimental concern for them. Even the servants were not 
forgotten, as John wrote, “tell Phillis Jacob [John’s black 
servant] is very well and a good Boy [he]is grown so much 
She wont know him.” ® 

lohn’s nostalgia was not diminished, we may be sure, by 
reports of crops, of the mild winter—lack of sufficient snow 
for “‘slaying,”’ and of “‘saw-water” for the cutting of logs—and 
of domestic animals. He was concerned about the manage- 
ment of the Hall and of the Fort (his place) while Claus and 
Sir William were away. He worried lest the alcoholic over- 
seer, Thomas Flood, abuse his “dear Grany.”” How he longed 
to get back to these familiar scenes and to have a hand in 
these affairs. 

Thoughts of home reinforced the requests and commissions 
for purchases. For the farms John might have brought home 
live stock as well as seeds and plants. He had brought two 
horses from Ireland which he left at Preston Hall while he 
toured Scotland.*? These may not have been brought to 
America, but he did have a coachman when his baggage ar- 
rived. Claus urged, “I wish you could be the means of intro- 
ducing Mules into these parts being convinced they would 
answer very well as a tough & long lived animal also a large 
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Breed of Sheep.” ®* Sir William’s sister in Ireland sent by 
John a “little dog for Polly,” but it died so that he replaced 
it by one bought in England.*® 


Sir William had taken a great interest in gardening at 
Johnson Hall and in the introduction of new varieties of 
vegetables and shrubs. Therefore John knew that he would 
be expected to add to the estate’s plantings. 


I am Sending some Seeds fruit trees &c. by a Vessel to 
sail the end of the week Which I intend you shall oven 
Hall and take out before they go to my father such part 
as May be your due leaving the same Quantity for the 
other three places—the trees I wou'd have kept at the 
Fort till I arrive when | shall make an equal division 
which is all fair—[P. S.] There shou’'d be care taken to 
have the trees put in a proper place and not to be 
mixt—the Holy and other trees require some care 


Clothing from England was naturally much desired and 
among the items on every list. “I have all along intended to 
bring over some good cloth,” John wrote. “I shall get the 
Shoes & Stockings for Nancy of the best the latter from 
Aberdeen as it is remarkable for them.” Later he reported 
“Nancy's shoes are Making by my Shoe Maker. Also the 
same-Number for Polly all my fear is that they may not fit.” 
As to the cloth, Claus suggested, “black pettisway for a Robe 
Silk yellow or pink for Gown & Petticoat blown & Dresden 
Lace.” 7? With the new homes in mind, he requested “Tea 
and Gaming Tables,” and John carried out this order. 

Of all the Johnson menage, save perhaps Sir William him 
self, Daniel Claus appears most interested in intellectual put 
suits, and he first wrote John to get him a supply of books 
but “not beyond 15 or £20 Sterlg,” if his financial affairs 
turned out favorably.7* He sent a catalog of his wants, but 
John found the order would come to “double the Sum you 
mention,” and he asked for further orders.*® Claus was aware 
of the prices, but he continued to add to his list. He was espe 
ially interested in a Universal History, of 12 volumes, octavo 
at 5 shillings each, “‘which makes great odds from the othe1 
your father got it over last Spring from Mr. Rivington’s Cor- 
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respondent.” ** After he sent his list, “I saw a new history of 
England published in Questions & Answers, also a pamphlet 
subscribed Probus, it comes out in the London Chronicle 
every week and a Map of Universal History.” ** Claus kept 
adding to his list. “I must trouble you with the Addition of 
t Book called The Preceptor being a Compendium of Arts 
& Sciences for the Instruction of Youth the Third Edition 
printed by Mr. Dodsley.” 

But it was in music that Claus showed his greatest interest. 
\ fiddler himself, who was delighted with any person who 


could join him in intrumental music, he took this oppor 


tunity to enjoin upon Sir John both the cultivation of his 
talent, and the purchase of music and supplies. 


I am persuaded your Tour to Europe will keen yout 
laste for Musick that Science being of late brought to 
such perfection in England w will be the Means of 
Your improving greatly in the Art of playing, than 
which nothing will give me more Pleasure after your 
Return home we may pass many a tedious hour together 
Amusing ourselves that way W°" in a Retired Life after 
occupying ones head with Reading or other Business, is 
the most agreable Refreshment to the Mind. I have 
purchased an excell'. Violoncello from Mr. Rivington 
this Spring for £12 Curr’ & must beg you will procure 
me a couple Sets of Strings something smaller than the 
Common Bass Strings as I shant play any otherways 
than with one Violin, Flute, Voice or Solo, also a couple 
doz" of best Violin firsts, one Doz" Seconds, & 1 


9 
‘ 


Doz" 3 & 4™ Strings. I saw the other day a very fine Set 
of Songs in 2 Vols.—Called Apollos ¢ abinet or the Muses 
delight we I thought very usefull to any Lover of 
Musick. Likewise Handle’s |Largo].Messiah a grand Per- 
formance of that Authors.—*® 


In an earlier letter Claus had indicated his taste: 


As you doubtless will furnish yourself with a good col- 
lection of Musick give me leave to recommend to you 
some in the comic or Harlequin way, among w*" there 
are frequently very pretty pieces to be found, being of 
songs composed by the Most Masterly hands. I saw 
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some time ago a Harlequin Entertainment published the 
whole is a musical performance w*" I dare say is curious 
& droll. My Taste is Much that way after Corelli's 
Giardini’s & Campioni’s Compositions.*! 

Somewliat later he mentioned the twelve sonatas of 
Boyce.** That John, too, was fond of music, and perhaps had 
some accomplishment or practical ability, is indicated by 
his replies. “I have got several Good Collections of Songs in 
the different entertainments, and shall lay in a good Store 
of such as you recommend & are much to my taste.” ** Mor 
important was John’s attempt to improve himself in music. 
“I have taken it into my head to learn the Harpsichord & 
have had three lessons I done it in hopes to be able to turn 
Musick Master to My Dear little Neices and shall bring over 
a Harpsichord with me for that purpose.” ** While there is 
no further mention of the instrument, it is very likely this 
too was a part of the baggage shipped, and later graced the 
parlors of Fort Johnson. Hence one can envision John play 
ing the music master, or at least several of the family per 
forming chamber music in the candlelighted halls. 

For several months before his departure, John was busy 
making preparations. Most of his purchases were shipped on 
the snow Amelia, Captain Sinclair, which arrived in New 
York, July 19, 1767. His own departure was delayed until 
July 23, on New Edward, Captain Thomas Miller, from Lon. 
don, which cleared land August 8, and arrived in New York 
September 27.°° Again an accident pointed to the dangers 
of the voyage. “S'™. John had a narrow Escape,” wrote Guy 
“In the Channel he ran foul in the Night of a Large Ship 
bound to Jamaica, which went to the bottom, & they were 
. obliged to put back to refit.”’ *° 

Thus the long-awaited arrival of Sir John was further de- 
layed. There was a flurry of excitement as Sir William's 
friends and New York agents sought to assist with the baggage 
and to be on hand when the new knight disembarked. The 
“Sundry Packages,” ‘Seven Cases,’ bales, bundles, hogsheads 
and barrels, along with “two Servants Viz. a Coachman & a 
Black” (the latter was the slave Jacob), were consigned to 
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William Darlington, who made arrangements for their imme- 
diate transport to Albany on a sloop. George Croghan was on 
hand and wanted to detain the baggage until John arrived, 
but the merchant asserted his authority, paid the freight 
amounting to £57..13..9, and delivered the receipt to the 
coachman.*? John Wetherhead, another merchant, noted his 
shipping of an order along with John’s baggage and the two 
servants.°° 

Somewhat chagrined that Sir John did not come with the 
hrst packet, these worthies jostled each other to be of service. 
Croghan “stay'd Some Days in New York in hopes of Seeing 
him Butt had Nott that fortune.” ** Daniel Campbell of 
Schenectady was in New York, and watched the Amelia come 
into port, hoping to accompany John up the river.*° 

Upon his arrival in September, 1767, John had little time 
for formalities. John Wetherhead advanced him £15 in cash, 
and noted the bill for freight debited Sir William’s account.*! 
Hugh Wallace, endeavoring to play host, was perturbed by 
John’s rush. “Sir John is in such a Hurry to pay his Duty to 
you, that he goes away without his Dinner, tho’ I had order’d 
it on the Table at 1 o’Clock, & assured him he should go as 
soon as he drank [to] His Majesty—& our Friends in Ireland, 
hoping you have a safe & Happy meeting.” * 

Chere might have been an official welcome, for Governor 
Sir Henry Moore later wrote to Sir William that he ‘was 
mortify’d ... that S* John Johnson had arrived from Eng- 
land during my absence & that I had been prevented from 
offering him any Civilities before he set out for Albany.” * 
Fven so, John arrived at the Hall when Sir William was away 
on Indian business.** 

[here is no account of the personal greetings when he 
reached the banks of the Mohawk, but in view of the corre- 
spondence which had passed, the meetings were cordial. All 
rejoiced at his safe return. After two years, how had the 
young man changed? Did the royal honors make a difference 
in his deportment? Indeed he was now a marked man. Honors 
and recognition came his way. Some sort of public office had 
been mentioned for him in a letter he bore from Thomas 
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Penn;** the Council of the Province offered him ‘“‘command 
of a Regiment of Horse to be rais’d;” °° and he was also given 
Masonic honors. 

While John was in England St. Patrick’s Lodge had been 
instituted at Johnstown, headed by Sir William, Guy, and 
Daniel Claus. In one of his letters, the latter guardedly an 
nounced his admission “io a certain Society of w*® You will 
doubtless be a Member before you leave Great Brittain.” ° 
John was initiated into the “Royal Lodge, St. James Street 
London,” and upon his return was made an officer of St. 
Patrick’s Lodge. In 1768 he was made Provincial Grand 
Master for New York by appointment from London." 

The Indians, not to be outdone by Sir William’s other 
friends, also celebrated Sir John’s return. They had been 
informed that he was to present their concerns before the 
King, and that on his return he might bring new orders re 
garding Indian affairs.°° _ In November some of the Indians 
were assembled at Johnson Hall. Sir William wrote in his 
Journal: 


The Canajoharees Arrived y® 4°" Novb" and Joined 
the Ondagaes in Welcoming My Son Home X&ca. Aftet 
the Ceremony was over he gave them an Entertainment 
& Dance,—and 2 Cags of Liquor to Drink in their Castles 
on their return with their Cheifs &ca.1°° 


_ Thus with Indian libations was the welcome finally con 
summated. The great consequences of Sir John’s tour were 
still to be realized. Perhaps musing on Lord Adam's advice 
about “some good clever discreet American Lass, whom he 
loves,” he now brought to Fort Johnson Clarissa Putman, a 
Dutch girl of the Valley, who bore him two children, but 
whom he never wed.'°! She was discarded when a more fash 
ionable marriage was arranged. In June 1773 he married 
Mary (Polly) Watts, daughter of John Watts, a prominent 
merchant of New York, who as Lady Johnson provided the 
male heirs so much desired.!"* 


If Sir John’s British visit is an interesting example of the 
provincial “Grand tour,” and of the contact of colonial 
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Society with that ‘‘at home,” it was also pregnant with mean- 
ing for the future of America. More American than British 
in 1765, Sir John during two years abroad became an ardent 
Tory. He resented the action of his countrymen in opposing 
the Stamp Act, spoke out against the leaders, and hoped for 
drastic steps against them. He even deplored the eventual 
concessions of the ministry. Once fond of the forest and wood- 
land adventures, he developed a distaste for Indian affairs, 
so that he abdicated his undoubted right of succession to his 
father’s position. He would have preferred rather the role of 
a country squire after the English model.’°* Hence he was 
prepared to become, in principle as well as in deed, a Loyalist 
in the Revolution. All of his associations pointed in that 
direction. 

It is hard to reconcile the amiable youth of the tour with 
the hard-riding campaigner of the Loyalist Johnson’s Greens. 
Much less does this picture comport with the hideous and 
bloody destroyer of Valley legend. A few years, of course, 
made a great difference, and the fortunes of war hardened 
men and changed careers. Yet it must be a fairer judgment 
which includes the whole life of a man in fixing his place in 
history. Sir John Johnson, the Tory Commander, and the 
Seigneur of Chambly and Montreal of later years, were dif 


ferent persons from the homesick and impressionable youth 
who visited Britain in the sixties, but they, too, 


bore the 
impre sslons made in the years of peace No one could fore- 


see the effects of a training designed for happier times. 


1Sir John Johnson (1742-1830), was the son of Sir William Johnson by 
his first spouse, Catherine Weissenberg; his two sisters were Ann (or Nancy) 
1739-1801) who married Daniel Claus, and Mary (Polly) (1740-1775) who 
married her cousin, Guy Johnson. Their births, in the name of their mother, 
are recorded in the records of the Fort Hunter Chapel (New-York Historical 
Society) John’s schooling was confined to tutoring at home, and a brief 
period in Philadelphia, where he was reported as deficient, but his letters 
show some accomplishment in light of the standards of his day. If he lacked 
formal education he was not without experience of another kind. He had 
accompanied his father on his journeys to Oswego and Niagara, and he had 
been on missions to the Indians with such rugged characters 
Croghan, and his brother-in-law, interpreter Daniel Claus. On 
he was a mature man of ability and experience 

His subsequent career has given Sir John a bad name. On the death of 
his father he inherited Johnson Hall, the title of Baronet, and the principal 
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portion of the landed estate. His Tory sympathies caused these to be cor- 
fiscated, as he fled to Canada and organized troops to fight for the Crown. 
His raids, with Indian allies under Brant, on the Mohawk Valley, caused 
him to be hated and despised. But his services were rewarded by the Crown 
and he was indemnified for his losses. After the War, he settled in Canada 
where he was a large landholder, a seigneur, and an honored and respected 
citizen until his death at the age of 88. Following Guy Johnson, he became 
the Canadian Superintendent of Indian Affairs, from 1782 to 1828. 

2 Sir William’s patent contained the proviso that the Crown would create 
“the first born Son or Heir Male Apparent begotten of the Body of the said 
William Johnson . . . a Knight as soon as he shall attain the age of one and 
Twenty years although in the lifetime of his Father or grandfather.” : 
The Papers of Sir William Johnson (Albany, N. Y., 1921-57. 12 vols.) 
2:348. Hereafter cited as Johnson Papers 

3 By Lt. John Donellan, Aug. 11, 1764. Calendar of Sir William Johnson 
Manuscripts (1909) , p. 232. Hereafter cited as Johnson Calendar. 

4Lord Adam Gordon (17267-1801) was the fourth son of Alexander, 
second duke of Gordon. He entered the army as ensign in the Irish foot, and 
by this time had risen to the rank of colonel. From 1754 to 1768 he was a 
member of Parliament for Aberdeenshire. Subsequently he became com 
mander of forces in Scotland and resided at Holyrood Palace. In 1796 he 
became a full general and governor of Edinburgh Castle. For Journal of 
Lord Adam Gordon’s tour, see Newton D. Mereness, ed., Travels in the 
American Colonies (New. York 1916) 

5 This unequal marriage with the actor had so incensed the family that 
they had packed off the couple to the New World. There they hoped to 
provide for them by a large grant of land on the Mohawk, and a sinecure 
for Mr. O’Brien. See Doc. Rel. Col. Hist. N. Y., 7:742. For O’Brien’s sugges- 
tion for John’s visit, see Johnson Calendar, p. 275. His original letter was 
destroyed in the capitol fire 

6 Lord Adam to Sir William, July 2, 1765. Historical Society of Pennsyl- 
vania, Gratz Collection 

7 Johnson Papers, 12:37. 

7a Johnson Papers, 5:116. Letter Book of John Watts, in New-York His 
torical Society Collections, vol. 61 (1928) , pp. 390-99 

8 Johnson Papers, 4:853. 

§ For Croghan’s visit see Nicholas B. Wainwright, George Croghan; Wilder. 
ness Diplomat, pp. 205-09. “He brought presents for Molly [Brant], mistress 
of Johnson Hall, and executed commissions for his friends—the purchase of 
fishing tackle for Sir William's son John, a gold seal for Daniel Claus, china 
for Guy Johnson, and a gold watch for Alexander McKee.” 

10 Johnson Papers, 11:964-65. 

11 Johnson Papers, 4:341; and Wainwright, op. cit pp. 204-05. 

12 Johnson Papers, 5:21; Mereness, op. cit., p. 453. 

13 John Johnson to George Croghan, December 14, 1765. Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. 

14 That to his father was dated December 12, arrived in New York by the 
“January Pacquet,” and was received February 26, though it has not survived. 
See Johnson Papers, 5:61, 112; 12:33. The other letters were all dated 
December 14; that to Croghan is in the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
the others in the Claus Papers, Canadian Archives. Since the account of Sir 
John’s tour is based largely on his correspondence with Daniel Claus, Claus 
Papers, Vol. 14, Canadian Archives, the letters cited are from that collection 
unless otherwise indicated. 

15 John Johnson to George Croghan, Dec. 14, 1765. In Historical Society 
of Pennsylvania. Mourning was being worn for William Augustus, Duke of 
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Cumberland (1721-1765), brother of the King, whose funeral was on Novem. 


4 


ber 7, 1765 
16 Johnson Papers, 5:62, 107, 130, 475 
Daniel Claus to John Johnson, Feb. 28, 1766 
18 John Johnson to George Croghan, Dec. 14, 1765. Loc. cit 
> John Johnson to Daniel Claus, December 14, 1765 
20 Jbid 
21 Ibid 
His fat 
1} 


prolong or extend his trip 


business was delayed, and Lord Adam wanted him to 
Sir William wrote March 28, 1766, “I have ordered 
him to spend another Winter in London wh will be much to his improve- 
ment.” Johnson Papers, 5:120. John’s plaints found a sympathetic response 
brother-in-law, who counseled him that if he should come 


in his sister and 
home earlier Sir William's disapprov il might be assuaged. These comments 


on Sir William’s attitude are most illuminating. Nancy wrot to my great 
Uneasiness I Understand you are to stay longer than expected. Whether 
this be your father’s own Intention I do not know but I should think if 
you dont find it your Interest or Inclination he would not insist on a thing 
of the Kind id. And Claus wrote I cannot say how strong Your father’s 
Injunction is for your passing another Winter in England but as far as I 
1 his Temper & Princips. I think he is far from enfringing on any 


experienced 

Bodys free Agency that has age enough to judge for himself and much less 

upon that of his Children for whom his Tenderness is too great to do such 

a thing. Nancy gives an Instance of it on your Return from Philadia. sooner 

than] your father expected; for her part she Most ardently wishes your 
13, 1766 


safe Return this fall.” D. Claus to John Johnson, Albany, May 


John Johnson to George Croghan, Dec. 14, 1765. Loc. cit 


4 Johnson Paper | ()2 
D 
6 Johr i 
§ John Johns to Daniel Cla June 4, 1766 
» Johr n Pape 411-12. Several writers have implied that John was 
a spendthrift or extravagant. Cf. Arthur Pound, Johnson of the Mohawks, 
p. 435 Sir John did London in style, reducing his father’s balance at 
taker’s very materially Harvey Chalmers, Joseph Brant, Mohawk p. 280 
John “had squandered thousands of pounds, in fact most of the big balance 
h his father had maintained in London, in winning favor with the 


whic 
Corinthians, the sporting young blue bloods of London, and the sons of 
srooks [club] and toadied 


prominent men who frequented the fashionable 
to George the Third. He got a baronetcy for his expenditures . 2's and 
r. J. Flexner, Mohawk Baronet, p. 345: “The young man . hurried home 
eager to show his cronies what he had acquired; an English butler, an 
English coachman, and luxuries on which the freight alone came to 
£55.13.9 Documents here quoted do not support these statements. Many 
of his purchases, as we shall see, were for others 

) Johnson Papers, 5:21, 564; 12:250, 316-17. For text of the Royal Grant, 
see Ibid., 6:770-73 

1 Jhid. 5:476 

2 [bid. 5:477 

Ibid. 5:477; 6:26 

4 John Johnson to Daniel Claus, March 24, 1766 

Daniel Claus to John Johnson, Feb. 28, 1766 

6 Johnson Papers, 12:88; 5:182-83, 207-08 

’ [bid. 5:268 

8 Warren Johnson’s manuscript journal of his American visit is in 
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New York State Library. It was published in part, in The Galleon (Schene¢ 
tady, N. Y. 1953), No. 12-13 

39 John Johnson, Sir William’s brother, became the manager of Sir Peter 
Warren’s estate, Warrenstown, in 1750/51; and continued to manage Lady 
Warren’s affairs after the Admiral’s death. Johnson Papers, 1:319; 2:425 
“Smithstown” was not a village, but the name of Christopher Johnson's 
residence, near the village of Dunshauglin. The writer visited Ireland in 
1956, and located “Smithstown House,” now a comfortable country home, 
privately occupied. Warrenstown House is a short distance from it 

40 John Johnson to Daniel Claus, Dec. 13, 1766 

41 Newtown-Castle-Byrne was situated on the headland known as Black 
rock, just south of Dublin on the shore. Built early in the eighteenth century 
as a pleasure resort, it was acquired in 1757 by Edward Willes (1702-1768) 
Chief Baron of the Irish Exchequer. In 1766 his health broke, and he 
returned to Warwickshire, England. An engraving of 1744 shows the Castle 
and vicinity exactly as described by Sir John. Cf. F. Elrington Ball, History 
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NEW YORK’S CITIZEN SOLDIERS: 
THE MILITIA AND THEIR ARMORIES 


ISRAEL*® 


RITING in 1782, Benjamin Franklin predicted that 
popular sentiment in America would never permit 
a large permanent military force. Instead, he 
thought there always would be state militia which he pre- 


ferred ‘“‘because the whole . . . has nothing to fear from a 
part.’ The founding fathers provided for such militia 
thinking, as Roger Sherman noted, that they would be used 
by the states solely “for defense against invasion and insur- 
rections, and for enforcing obedience to their laws.” }* With- 
in the next century, however, this role changed. Strike duty 
replaced Indian patrols and armories superseded the village 
green as the training ground. Hardly a congressional session 
adjourned during the last decades of the nineteenth century 
without debating some plan for revising the mission of the 
militia. 

Che militia law, passed by Congress in 1792, proved almost 
impossible to enforce. Every able bodied white male citizen 
between eighteen and forty-five had to enroll and report on 
regular training days providing his own arms and equipment. 
As no penalty was enacted for failure to obtain these supplies, 
the federal government, in 1808, appropriated two hundred 
thousand dollars to equip the militia. This was inadequate 
and an investigating board concluded that it would require 
at least seventy-five times that amount to fulfill the aim of 
the act.2 The militia statute contained obsolete directions 
about flints, firelocks, powderhorns, fuses, and mail pillions. 
Compliance was lax as each state had the responsibility of 
enforcing the law and of organizing, drilling, and disciplin 


*Dr. Israel is an Instructor in History at The City College in New York 
City. His doctoral dissertation at Columbia University was on “Nevada's 
Key Pittman.”’ He contributed a paper about “Bainbridge Colby and the 
Progressive Party, 1914-1916” to New York History for January, 1959. 
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ing the troops at its pleasure. The success of the militia 
depended, therefore, on the cooperation of many indifferent 
legislatures. 

The 1792 statute was founded on a fundamental error. Its 
framers believed that standing armies endangered the liberty 
of the republic. Hence they provided for a large state militia 
and almost no national army. Nevertheless, the 1790 army 
of one thousand grew to twelve thousand by 1820. By this 
time, the old fear of an established army had disappeared. 

While the regular army increased in size and prestige, the 
militia became the butt of jokes and public ridicule. Exemp 
tions were procured by money and physicians’ certificates 
until trainings became a farce.’ The militia act failed to 
establish uniform standards for equipment and performance, 
or any system of federal inspection. Consequently, by 1800, 
the militia had become a gigantic nation-wide organization 
consisting of untrained regiments, brigades, and divisions.* 
Most units met once a year for a general muster which be 
came nothing more than an annual spree. 

sy the 1830's the whole system envisioned by the framers 
broke down.* With only remote threats from Indians and 
foreign powers, it became increasingly difficult for the legis 
latures to insist upon adherence to the militia act. In 1842, 
several New York City Aldermen protested against enforce 
ment of the law, claiming that only derelicts were arrested 
for violation, forcing the city to maintain them at public ex 
pense.” “In America,’ observed Alexis de ‘Tocqueville, “con 
scription is unknown and men are induced to enlist by boun 
ties. The notions and habits of the people of the United 
States are so Opposed to compulsory recruitment that I do 
not think it can ever be sanctioned by their laws.” 

Although universal training had been abandoned by the 
states, the militia had not been completely dissolved. Instead 
volunteer companies gradually became the principal militia 
force. This “uniformed militia,” gradually evolved into 
social and political clubs which met periodically for military 
instruction. In 1846, New York began to accept a fifty cent 
annual commutation tax in lieu of militia duty—the money 
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collected to pay and equip these volunteer regiments.’ The 
legislature realized this circumvented the federal law and 
petitioned Congress to revise the “extremely defective” mili- 
tia system.'® Congress ignored the request. Militia men, con 
cluded a House investigating committee that same year, are 
not suited “for anything more than drill sergeants.’ 

The commutation tax remained the main financial source 
for the New York militia through 1860. The law, however, 
was never fully executed. In many towns, assessors neglected 
to make enrollments. In 1850, much to the annoyance of the 
State Adjutant General, six counties failed to collect the 
tax and other counties refused to give the tax money to state 
authorities, applying it, instead, to local needs.'* One Adju- 
tant General complained that “‘assessors and collectors have 


in many instances been guilty of gross and sometimes wilful 


neglect of duty.’ Ihe sum collected, nevertheless, proved 


sufficient for militia expenses and not until 1866 did New 
York begin an annual militia appropriation.'* 

According to New York law, each county furnished the 
militia companies with suitable armories while the state 
provided arsenals. As an encouragement to volunteer groups, 
the state agreed in 1846, to pay three hundred dollars towards 
the construction of each regimental armory.'’® Except for 
this appropriation, New York left armory renting and con 
struction to the counties until the Civil War 

Most counties rented inadequate armory space.'® New 
York City, perhaps the exception, provided suitable armory 
rooms in the public markets. As early as 1839, authorities 
made the rooms over Centre Market available to all city 
regiments and as the number of volunteer companies in- 
creased, the city converted rooms in other markets to drill 
halls."* Most volunteer companies avoided using these areas 
and selected elaborate training quarters, paying expenses 
from their own treasury. The socially prominent units met 
in hotels and the elite Seventh Regiment constructed its own 
armory.'® Other counties, however, considered armories a 
waste of tax money. In 1854, the Brooklyn Board of Alder- 
men decided that rentals were too expensive and cancelled 
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armory leases. They voted, instead, to build a city armory but 
four years later construction had not begun.’ 

In the decades preceding the Civil War, cohesiveness 
among the state units did not exist. This partial indepen- 
dence led to diverse. and incongruous practices, especially 
with the election of all officers by their subordinates. In 
1858, the state Adjutant General could not estimate the size 
of the militia because most regimental commanders had 
failed to file reports. The weapons stored in the arsenals, he 
wrote, were outdated and worthless and the entire militia 
system “has failed of accomplishing the end for which it was 
instituted.” *° 

When the Civil War began, the New York militia was 
unprepared. On April 15, 1861, Lincoln called for 75,000 
militiamen to suppress unlawful “combinations and to cause 
the laws to be duly executed.” New York’s quota was fixed 
at seventeen regiments (13,280 men). The following day, 
the legislature authorized “the embodying and equipment 
of a volunteer militia” and provision was made to transport 
the men to Washington. By July, the state had enrolled, or- 
ganized, and equipped forty-six regiments containing 37,688 
troops.*? An outdated arms supply forced the state to obtain 
equipment from European countries. No surplus uniforms 
existed and new contracts were signed and hastily fulfilled.*? 
The first days of the war dramatically showed the weakness of 
the militia, but, nevertheless, Governor Edwin D. Morgan 
managed to dispatch the first two regiments to Washington 
in four days.** 

Although the militia came under federal control once it 
had been called up by the President, New York authorities 
continued to enroll, train, and equip their troops. During 
the course of the war, the state appropriated almost five mil- 
lion dollars for the militia.24 The overall war contribution 
of the Empire State was impressive. New York provided the 
greatest number of soldiers, the greatest quantity of supplies, 
and the largest amount of money. More than 450,000 New 
Yorkers served in either the nationalized militia or the fed- 
eral army.*® 
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With the end of the war, the troops quickly returned to 
civilian life. By the end of 1867, the militia numbered 50,- 
000 men and this fell to 25,000 the following year. The New 
York Adjutant General attempted to strengthen these units, 
He proposed disbanding rapscallion regiments and the intra 
duction of a new system of tactics.** At his urging, the legis 
lature appropriated $25,000 to purchase the Creedmoor rifle 
range and state funds were now used for armory repairs." 
This attempt to impose stricter military discipline failed, 
[he armory rental scandals of the Tweed Ring embittered 
officials against further increases in the militia budget and 
a war weary Congress even neglected to appropriate funds 
for the New York federal arsenals.** Each militia regiment 
remained a social club. A day at Creedmoor became the sig: 
nal for drinking bouts and military encampments continued 
to be old fashioned clam bakes.*® 


II 


The national railroad strikes of 1877 began on July 17 
on the Baltimore and Ohio lines as a spontaneous response 
to wage reductions and the use of the blacklist. By July 20, 
the strike spread to New York. Firemen and brakemen on the 
western division of the Erie struck against a reduction of 
wages and, concentrating at Hornellsville, stopped all trains 
and tore up the track. On July 23, Governor Lucius Robin- 
son, declaring that “it is no longer a question of wages but 
of the supremacy of the law which protects alike the lives, 
liberty, property and the rights of all citizens,” ordered some 
16,000 state militia into active service.*® By July 28, the 
demonstrations, mild in comparison with the riots in Penn. 
sylvania and West Virginia, had ceased. The militia disband- 
ed and the trainmen resumed work at the reduced salaries. 

The railroad strike lasted less than a week but it had a pro. 
found impact upon the future of the state militia. The spec- 
ter of communism and anarchism had been conjured up by 
the press reminding the business community of the ill-fated 
Paris commune. The New York World had banner headlines 
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reading “Pittsburgh Sacked—the City Completely in th« 
Power of a Howling Mob.” The lead story told how “the city 
is in the hands of men animated by the devilish spirit of Com 
munism.”*! The Richmond Enquirer called for a united 
front against communism and one Philadelphia newspapet 
declared “that capital will defend its right by blood.” 

James Ford Rhodes, then a Cleveland businessman, witnessed 
the strikes and feared a communist revolt led by ‘‘the army 
of the unemployed.” He later recalled that “the best young 
citizens of New York . .. men of good physique, character and 
social standing, owners of property or presumably inheritors 
of it” saved the day. ‘‘Some of the communists, in taking stock 
of the measures to preserve order, got a look into the 


g 
[Seventh Regiment] armory and, seeing the best young citi 
zens of New York lying on their arms with the determined 
look of men who are out on grave duty, felt their courage for 
the attempt to overturn society ooze away.” ** New York City 
- is full of “restless and mischievous people” who become crim 
inals at every disturbance, wrote the editors of Harper's 
Weekly; “There is an uneasy feeling that these people can 
be masters of the city if they choose.” ** 

Speaking for the business community, the railroad mag 
nate Tom Scott warned that the strikes were a prelude to 
further violence. For the first time in American history, hx 
wrote, “an organized mob learned its power to terrorize the 
law abiding citizens of great communities.’’ Congress and 
the legislatures must prepare for the next emergency “unless 
our Own experience is to differ entirely from other countries 
—and it is not easy to see why it should, with the increasing 
population of our large cities and business centers, and the 
inevitable assemblage at such points of the vicious and evil- 
disposed.” ** Owners and managers of corporations, Scott 
continued, were now forced to think of military measures for 
controlling their employees. “Prompt and effective preven 
‘tion must be provided,” echoed Edwin Godkin in The 
Nation.*® The prompt and effective action demanded was 
the immediate strengthening of the state militia, or as Har 
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per’s referred to it, “the flower of American citizen sol- 
aery. ** 

Tom Scott and his business friends did not understand the 
aims, aspirations, or temper of American labo leaders when 
they compared the railroad strikes to the June Days of 1848 
and the Paris Commune of 1871. They lauded the militia 
for defending the government and they considered a stronget 
force necessary tor future protection. (Mayor Smith Ely said 
the militia saved New York City from “a night of horro1 
ind Rhodes late praised certain regiments for having ordet 
ed meals from Delmonico’s.) *® Many thoughtful New York- 
ers, nevertheless, seriously questioned the militia’s efficiency. 
More than fifty per cent of the troops called by the Governot 
did not report and were listed as “presumably out of town.” a8 
One regiment mustered in swallow-tailed, tight-fitting, bright 
colored coats while another completely bungled commands.*® 
Armories proved inadequate for the emergency. The walls 
of the Seventy-first Regiment armory, for example, cracked 
and city officials condemned the arsenal at 35th Street and 
7th Avenue.*! The Fifth Regiment armory on 23rd Street 
had originally been a church, and, much to the consternation 
of the riflemen assigned to defend it, still had stained glass 
windows. “During the week the men were under arms, they 
were huddled together like cattle, and the noxious fumes aris- 
ing from the stable beneath caused a great deal of sickness.” *? 


Because of the riots, state officials wished to organize a strong 
ind dependable national guard.** 


Almost immediately after the strikes, New York officials 
moved to strengthen the militia. ‘““The events and results,” 
Governor Robinson told the legislature, ‘“‘show the necessity 
of an efficient and well-organized military force.” 44 Orders 
were given to eliminate “deadwood” by reducing the social 
units and organizing a trained and disciplined core capable 
for any emergency.‘ The state abolished personal assessments 
and now assumed the complete cost of arms, uniforms, and 
equipment for all enlisted men. Supervised rifle practice was 
introduced and, to insure uniformity in drill and tactics, a 
State Inspector General replaced inspections by division of.- 
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ficers. (In 1882, the state leased one hundred acres near 
Peekskill to provide annual training for the troops and the 
next summer more than one third of the militia attended the 
camp.) *® One year after the riots, the Adjutant General 
assured the legislature that although no special measures had 
been taken to provide against any communist disturbanc« 
the national guard “is now in better condition than it has 
ever been.” 47 Governor Robinson agreed and announced 
that he was “‘fully satisfied that the State militia... was neve 
in so good a condition for effective service.”’ * 

State officials decided that militia regiments should be 
quartered in permanent armories strategically located and 
free from dispossess warrants. How can the National Guard 
perform its duties to property owners, asked the Times, with 
out proper quarters and rallying points? ** Between 1877 
1900, the New York legislature appropriated almost 3.8 mi! 
lion dollars for armory repairs and construction. New armo1 
ies were built in thirty-four cities and tens of drill halls were 
repaired, as well as parade grounds, state arsenals, and mili 
tary warehouses.°® From Hudson to Buffalo and Malone to 
Brooklyn, the state provided armories for any emergency, 
even a foreign attack. “‘It is not because of serious apprehen 
‘sions of dangers in prospect that the State constructed these 
armories,’ declared Governor David B. Hill, “but because 
the wisdom of centuries has varified the value of the adage, 
“In time of peace prepare for war.’ "’ *! 

Literally interpreting the clauses in the state constitution 
pertaining to “treason domestic’’ and “foreign levy,” the 
legislature supplied New York with armories that archite: 
turally suggested the medieval centuries.*? Some liberal 
writers saw the rapid multiplication of armories as a threat 
to New York’s republican heritage. Benjamin O. Flowe1 
editor of Arena, referred to them as “‘bastiles of death” and 
‘‘plutocracy’s tools,” and Henry George thought “‘the million- 
aire monopolists are becoming afraid of the armies of pover- 
ty-stricken people which their oppressive trusts and machina. 
tions are creating.” °° Army Magazine, on the other hand 
justified the need for more armories. “The general feeling 
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of unrest in the labor and socialistic circles throughout the 
entire country this spring [1894] is only another reason why 
the National Guard should be given stronger support.” * 


lo the casual observer, it probably appeared that New 
York feared labor's increasing strength. Between 1885-1887, 
the labor movement had quadrupled in size and demon. 
strated a power so prodigious as to lead many to anticipate a 
fundamental revaluation in American society. The state, by 
1910, had built armories in forty legislative districts. But, in 
choosing sites, the legislature probably was most influenced 
in distributing “pork barrel” rather than by any fear of a 
communist uprising. Armory projects in a multiplicity of 
cities provided work for local masons, carpenters, architects, 
plumbers, and laborers! In addition to the actual construc- 
tion, the building of an armory involved grading, filling, 
draining, paving, fencing, etc.—and a county board of super- 
visors awarded the contracts and almost every county demand- 
ed an armory. Armory construction, therefore, although re- 
ceiving its initial boost from the 1877 strikes, became to the 
state legislature what river and harbor bills were to Congress. 
\fter all, what sane legislator believed in the possibility of a 
socialistic revolt in Hoosick Falls, New York? 

Ihe roots of a military tradition were never strong in New 
York and within a few years after the 1877 strike, regardless 
of large state appropriations, the National Guard units re- 
turned to being primarily social clubs. In the revised militia, 
where all units volunteered, the social pretensions of the 
more notable companies spread to many others. Armories 
remained meeting places for young bachelors. Even in those 
companies in which snob appeal could not be used for re- 
cruiting purposes, the entertainment appeal remained ex- 
ceptionally strong. Athletic events, dances, parties, and pic- 
nics were held periodically and since the men elected their 
company officers, most commanders were expected to lavishly 
entertain their troops.°® Contrary to the directives from the 
state Adjutant General, military efficiency was of secondary 
concern as an overwhelming majority of citizens remained 
unrelentingly hostile to a strong militia. The Twenty-seventh 
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Regiment of Westchester, reported the Times, returned 
from its encampments invariably drunk.** Although some 
state officials and businessmen might have envisioned the 
militia as a potential strike breaking force, it remained more 
a social than a military institution until the twentieth cen 
tury. 
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22 Frederick Phisterer, New York in the War of the Rebellion, 1861-1865 
(Albany: Weed, Parsons, 1890), p. 12 

23 War of the Rebellion: Official Records of the 
Armies, Series 3, I, 95 


1858 PP 2 3, 9, 27 


Union and Confederate 


24 Figure compiled from Laws of New York, 1861-1865 
25 David M. Ellis et al., A Short History of New York State (Ithaca: Cornel) 
University Press, 1957) , p. 338. 


2¢ nnual Report o he 
} 


{djutant General 1868 pp 5 ft 
27 Tbid., 1872, P ». 6-7; 


1873, pp. 7-8; Laws of New York 
1867, Chapter 481; 1869, Chapter 822. 
28 New York Times, July 8, 1871, 4:6, 5:1; July 10, 1871, 4:3; 
1877, 4:6; February 9, 1878, 4:7; June 1, 1877, 8:4 
See ibid., July 1, 1877, 9:4; July 8, 1877, 9 
0 Public Papers of Lucius Robinson 
1877, p. 104 
1 The World, July 22, 1877, p. 1 
As quoted in Labor Standard, August 11, 1877 2 
The World told the rioters that they should be contented to work for low 
wages as they “will be nearer to that station of life to which it has pleased 
God to call him.” The World, July 22, -1877 
33 James Ford Rhodes, History of the United States (New York The 
Macmillan Co., 1936) , VIIT, 41, 50 
4 Harper's Weekly, August 18, 1877, p. 638 
Thomas A. Scott The Recent Strikes,” The N 
CCXXV (1877 357 


, 1866, Chapter 748 


January 28, 
January 22, 1878, 2:6 


Governor of the State of New York, 


September 2, 1877. 


6 The Nation, August 2, 1877 68 
Harper's Weekly, August 18, 1877, p. 639 
388 New York Times, October 14, 1877, 12:1; Rhodes 
39 New York Times, July 27, 1877, 4:4 
40 Jbid., October 22, 1878, 4:5; 
41 Jbid., February 9, 1878, 4:7 
42 Jbid., August 18, 1877, 8:1 
43 By the 1870's 
mously 
44 Documents of the 


October 28, 1877, 9:4 
January 22, 1878, 2:6 


the terms national guard and militia were used synony 


issembly of the State of New York, 1878, I, 19. 


45 Between 1877 and 1882 the New York National Guard was reduced from 


approximately 20,000 to an aggregate force of 12,000 troops. (See Public 
Papers of Alonzo B. Cornell, Governor of the State of New York, 1882, p- 18.) 


16 Public Papers of Grover Cleveland, Governor of the State of New York. 
1884, p. 17. 


47 New York Ti July 4, 1878, 5:3. See also ibid., September 12, 1877, 4:4 
48 Documents of the Senate of the State of New York, 1879, I, 14. 
49 New York Times, November 3, 1877, 3:3. 


50 Figures are compiled from Laws of New York, 1877-1899. The cities in 
which new armories were built during this period are: Albany, 
Auburn, Brooklyn, 


Amsterdam, 
Buffalo, Catskill, Cohoes, Elmira, Geneva, Glens Falls, 
Hoosick Falls, Hornellsville, Hudson, Jamestown, Kingston, Malone, Medina, 
Middletown, Mohawk, Mt. Vernon, Newburgh, New York, Niagara Falls, 
Olean, Ogdensburg, Poughkeepsie, Saratoga, Schenectady, Tonawanda, Troy, 
Utica, Walton, Watertown, Whitehall. 
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51 Public Papers of David B. Hill, Governor of the State of New York, 
1888, p. 309. 

52 Harper's Weekly praised the architectural style of the new armories, 
declaring that in the year 2000 A.D., men would point with pride at their 
beauty. (Harper's Weekly, April 28, 1894, p. 404.) 

53 Arena, October 1894, p. 616; The World, July 13, 1894 

54 As quoted in Arena, October 1894, p. 620 

55 William H. Riker, Soldiers of the States (Washington: Public Affairs 
Press, 1957) , pp. 57-60; New York Times, December 8, 1889, 20:4 

56 New York Times, August 12, 1878, 8:3 





THE STONE ON JOHN BROWN’S GRAVE 


or a century, Americans have been singing about “John 

Brown's body” and his grave, probably without know- 

ing where that grave is, or that it has its own history 
dating back more than a hundred years. John Brown himself 
had the stone removed from its original site in Connecticut to 
his farm in the Town of North Elba, Essex County, New 
York, near Lake Placid, in the beautiful Adirondacks, and 
there it stands now, in New York State’s ownership and care. 
Not far away towers old Mount Marcy, “In the winter robed 
in whiteness, in the summer garbed in green,” mindful “of 
the spirit of the heroes who fell battling for the right.”’ ? The 
litthee monument commemorates not just one John Brown, 
but two; not just one member of the family but five, all of 
whom died in “adherence to the cause of freedom.”’ Inscribed 
upon its two faces are the names of Captain John Brown of 
the Revolutionary War; of his grandson, John Brown, “whose 
soul goes marching on;'* and of three of the latter’s sons, 
Frederick, Oliver, and Watson Brown. 


Originally, this small stone was placed in the burying 
ground at Canton, Connecticut, as the cenotaph of John 
Brown, who was commissioned by Governor Trumbull on 
May 23, 1776, as captain of the Eighth Company of the 18th 
Regiment of Connecticut. Colonel John Pettibone’s order, 


*Dr. Gee is a retired Presbyterian minister, now living in Lockport, N. Y., 
who became interested in John Brown in 1921, when he was pastor of the 
First Congregational Church of Hudson, Ohio, which John Brown had 
joined at the age of sixteen. It was in Hudson that Brown married Diantha 
Lusk, a Hudson girl, and there he lived until the age of twenty-six. At the 
time of Dr. Gee's pastorate in Hudson, people were still living who had 
known, and remembered, Brown, and he has met, and corresponded with, 
several of Brown’s descendants in California 

tefore entering the ministry, Dr. Gee was editor of the Hershey (Pennsy] 
vania) Press, and afterwards, for several years, he served as editor of the 
Proceedings of the Ohio Presbyterian Historical Society. He has published 
magazine articles about “The Bradford Manuscript,” “John Brown's Last 
Letter,” and “John Brown's Fort.” 
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dated Simsbury, June 11, 1776, directed Captain Brown to 
join the Revolutionary Army near New York City. After 
only a few weeks of service, he was stricken with dysentery, 
and died on September 3, 1776, leaving a wife and ten chil- 
dren (and another to be born the next month), among whom 
was Owen Brown, father of John Brown the abolitionist. It 
is not definitely known where Captain Brown was buried, 
but it is believed that ‘‘he was buried on the Highlands, neat 
the western bank of the East River.’’* His remains were 
never moved, but a stone was placed in the cemetery at Can- 
ton, Connecticut, bearing an inscription, cut in old style 
letters: 


In 
Memory of 
Capt. John Brown 
Who Died At 
New york Sept. Ye 
3 1776 in the 48 
year of his Age 


Captain Brown’s widow, Hannah (Owen) Brown lived 
until May 18, 1831. Because the small stone in memory of 
her husband was not large enough for the inscription which 
the family wished to use for Mrs. Brown, it was removed and 
set aside, and a larger one put in its place. The following 
lines were added to the inscription in memory of Captain 
Brown on the second monument: 


He was the 4 generation of regular 
descent from Peter Brown, one of the 
Pilgrim Fathers, who landed at Plymouth, 
Mass. Dec. 22, 1620. 


These lines were followed by the Bible verse, Jeremiah 
49:11, and below the text an inscription in memory of his 
wife. 


How Captain Brown's grandson, John Brown, some years 
later, became interested in the discarded stone was narrated 
by Mr. H. N. Rust, of Collinsville, Connecticut: 
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During one of his [Brown's] visits I carried him to 
Canton to see his relatives. Not far from their house 
he noticed a tombstone leaning against the stone wall by 
the roadside. He got out and examined it and found it 
to be his grandfather’s; whereupon he said, “I will go 
back and see if my cousins will let me have it.” They 
consented, and afterwards brought it to me at Collins- 
ville; and I sent it to his address at North Elba. “That 
stone,” said he, “formerly marked the grave of my grand- 
father who died for the liberties of his country; my son 
has just been murdered in the same cause in Kansas, 
and the Government applauded the murderer. This 
stone shall bear his name also; and I will have it set up 


at North Elba.” 


How much this old stone meant to John Brown is shown 
in several letters to his family, in which he wrote about it. 


His first mention is in a letter from Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, dated March 12, 1857: 


Have just been speaking for three nights at Canton, 
Conn., and at Collinsville, a village of that town 

Canton is where both father and mother were raised. 
They have agreed to send to my family at North Elba 
grandfather John Brown’s old granite monument, about 


eighty years old, to be faced and inscribed in memory 
of our poor Frederick, who sleeps in Kansas. I prize 
it very highly, and the family all will, I think. 


So, with his grandfather's name already on the little stone, 
John Brown planned to add another, that of his son Fred 
erick. Frederick Brown, unarmed, was shot down in cold 
blood at Osawatomie, Kansas, by Reverend Martin White, 
one of the pro-slavery group, just because he was a Brown 
and a Free State advocate. John Brown felt that his son, as 
well as his grandfather, had died “for his adherence to the 
cause of freedom.” Frederick was buried at Osawatomie, and 
his remains were never moved to North Elba, but his name 
was inscribed in due course on his great-grandfather Brown's 
cenotaph, probably before it reached the John Brown Farm. 

Writing to his son, John Brown, Jr., from West Newton, 
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Massachusetts, on April 15, 1857,° John Brown of Osawa- 
tomie showed again how much the old gravestone meant to 
him: 


The old monument (perhaps I forgot to say) is an old 
fashioned granite Grave Stone; with a short old style 
account of Capt. Brown who died in New York (almost 
to a day) Eighty Years from the death of his Great 
Grand Son Fred* Brown, in Kansas. I value the old 
relic, much more from its age & homliness; & it is 
of sufficient size to contain more brief inscriptions. 
One Hundred Years from 1856 should it then be in pos 
session of the same posterity; it will be a great curiosity. 


Now, more than “One Hundred Years from 1856’ have 
passe:', and the “old relic,” so highly valued by John Brown, 
is of historic interest, if not a “great curiosity,” to thousands 
who, each year, visit the John Brown Farm, now owned and 
maintained by the State of New York, and who find that 
three more names have been inscribed on the family stone 
those of John Brown, himself, and of two more of his sons 


he stone continued to be much in John Brown's thoughts 
He returned to Kansas in May, 1857, and while on the way 
he sent further instructions to his wife and children concern 
ing still another inscription he would have cut on it—his 
own. In simple language he made this “particular request 
from Hudson, Ohio, on May 27, 1857: 


If I should never return, it is my particular request 
that no other monument be used to keep me in remem 
brance than the same plain one that records the death 
of my grandfather and son; and that a short story, like 
those already on it, be told of John Brown, the fifth, 
under that of grandfather. I think I have several good 
reasons for this. I would be glad that my posterity 
should not only remember their parentage, but also the 
cause they labored in.‘ 


His thoughts turned to the family monument again the 
next year, engrossed as he was with the Constitutional Con 
vention in Chatham, Canada, and concerned for the adoption 
of that Constitution for the Provisional Government he 
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hoped to establish while liberating the slaves. He closed a 
letter from Canada, dated May 12, 1858, to his “dear wife 
& Children every one” with these words: “I hope you will be 
able to get the old granite monument home this summer.” 

H. N. Rust, above-quoted, who was with John Brown when 
he was given possession of the cenotaph, had written him on 
April 17, 1857: “Your friends have sent the old stone to your 
place.” * But there was quite a long delay before it finally 
reached North Elba. In mid-1858, it had come only as fai 
as Westport, New York, which was then the shipping point 
from Canton, and where Brown's shipping agent was James 
\. Allen. In an unpublished letter to his wife and children, 
written at West Andover, Ohio, on June 16, 1858, John 
Brown wrote 


The Grave Stone is still with Jas. A. Allen; & his 
charges paid on it. I want it carried out; carefully 
amongst the first things you get taken out.® 


Exactly when the stone actually arrived at the Brown Farm 
at North Elba is not known, but it was there, “resting against 
the house,’ when the anti-slavery minister and author, 
Chomas Wentworth Higginson, visited Mrs. Brown on No- 
vember 1, 1859, shortly after the Harpers Ferry Raid. Hig- 


ginson wrote of the impression seeing it there made upon 
him: 


There stands the little house with no ornament or 
relief about it—it needs none with the setting of 
mountain horizon. Yes, there is one decoration which at 
once takes the eye, and which stern and misplaced as 
it would seem elsewhere, seems appropriate here. It is 
a strange thing to see anything so old, where all the 
works of men are new! but it is an old mossy, time-worn 
tombstone—not marking any grave, not set in the 
ground, but resting against the house as if its time were 
either past or not yet come. Both are true—it has a past 
duty and a future one. It bears the name of Captain 
John Brown, who died during the Revolution, eighty- 
three years ago; it was brought hither by his grandson 
bearing the same name and title; the latter to be in- 
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scribed upon it, also the name of his son Frederick, 
“murdered at Osawatomie for his adherence to the 
cause of freedom,’’ (so reads the inscription;) and he 
himself has said, for years that no other 


tombstone 
should mark his own grave.'° 


From Higginson’s account, it is clear that Frederick 
Brown’s inscription had been cut upon the stone belor 
November 1, 1859. We may surmise that the delay in tli 
stone’s arrival at North Elba might have been caused by thx 
work of cutting that inscription, which in all probability was 
done at Westport. We may also assume that John Brown 
arranged for it himself and that he composed the lines to 
be inscribed. What Higginson read on the reverse side of th 
old stone in 1859, and what one may read today, is worded 


In memory of 
Frederick 
Son of John & Dianthe Brown !! 
Born Dec. 21, 1830, and 
murdered at Osawatomie 
Kansas, Aug. 30, 1856 
for his adherence to 
the cause of freedom 
The historic raid on Harpers Ferry, Virginia (now West 
Virginia) by John Brown and twenty-one associates, on Octo 
ber 16, 1859, was an unsuccessful attempt to initiate on a vast 
scale a plan of liberation of those in the bondage of slavery 
In this attempt, two of John Brown’s sons, Oliver and Wat 
son, lost their lives. Brown himself, wounded by sword 
thrusts in the last moments of his stand, was taken prisone: 
Fried by the State of Virginia, and found guilty ‘“‘of ‘Treason 
advising and conspiring with slaves and others to rebel & for 
murder in the first degree,’ he was sentenced to be hanged 
on December 2, 1859. While in prison, his grandfather's 
monument claimed his concern once more. Now, the names 
of his sons Oliver and Watson must be cut upon that ston 
for they too had given their lives for “adherence to the caus: 
of freedom.” 
In his will, written in prison in Charlestown, on December 
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1, 1859, the day before his execution, John Brown made this 
stipulation about the ancestral stone: 


1 give to my Son John Brown, fr. . . also my old 
Granite Monument now at North Elba, N. Y. to receive 
upon its Two sides a further inscription as I will 
hereafter direct. Said Stone monument however to re- 
main at North Elba, so long as any of my children 
or my wife: may remain there; as residents.!* 


Brown was permitted a visit with his wife, Mary A. 
Brown,'* on the afternoon of December Ist. ‘There was not 
time to think of everything in the short period that they were 
together, but after she had gone, he wrote her a brief note, 
enclosing the following directions:1* 


[To be inscribed on the old family Monument at 
North Elba. 


Oliver Brown born 3° as killed at Harpers 
ferry Va Nov 17th 1859 


Watson Brown born 1835 was wounded at Harpers 
ferry Nov 17th and died Nov 19th 1859 


(My Wife can) supply blank dates to above 


John Brown born May 9th 1800 was executed at 
Charlestown, Va, December 2d 1859 


In these instructions Brown gave dates both incomplete 
and incorrect. No one knew better than he that his two sons 
lost their lives at Harpers Ferry in October and not in No 
vember. It is not surprising, however, that one awaiting death 
upon the scaffold on the morrow should make such a mis 
statement; or that the father of twenty children, by two 
wives, could not, under such circumstances, recall thei 


exact birth dates. When the inscriptions were cut on the old 
stone, Omissions were supplied and errors corrected. 

After John Brown's execution, his body was taken to New 
York City and prepared for burial. The rope was removed, 
a new coffin selected, and the body was transported to North 
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Elba. There a funeral service was held on December 8, 1859: 
he was buried on his own farm beside a great boulder in 
front of his own house.'® After his burial, his widow felt re 
sponsible for carrying out his wishes concerning the new 
inscriptions to be cut on the old stone, for himself and his 
sons Oliver and Watson. About Christmas time, in °59, Mrs. 
Brown attended a gathering in her honor at Wadham’s Mills, 
Essex County. While there she arranged to have the work 
done by Mr. B. A. Barrett, who had a tombstone establish 
ment at Wadham’s Mills, and he did so in January, 1860. An 
undated newspaper clipping'® 
count of his experience at the Brown farm: 


gives Mr. Barrett's own a 


Iwo weeks later (after Christmas) I went there. I 
found resting against the side of the little farmhouse 
an old tombstone bearing the name of John Brown. It 
was not the John Brown of abolition fame, but his 
grandfather, an old Revolutionary soldier. The slab had 
been removed from the grave of the grandfather to make 
room for a monument, and John Brown took it home. 
He told his family that he wanted it to mark his grave. 
The stone was a soft freestone slab about three feet high, 
twenty inches wide and three inches thick. 


The weather was intensely cold and I had to work in 
the kitchen. I -was just a week on the job, and the 
Brown family—what was left of it—watched me work all 
the time. There was no verse or anything on the stone. 
Mrs. Brown wanted me to put one on, but when we 
measured up we found that it would take all the space to 
give the names and dates of birth and death. 


On the face of the stone, below the inscription about 
Grandfather Captain John Brown, Mr. Barrett cut the fol- 
lowing inscriptions: 


JOHN BROWN 
Born, May 9, 1800 
Was Executed at Charle 
ston, Va. Dec. 2, 1859 
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OLIVER BROWN 
Born Mar. 9, 1839, was 
Killed at Harper’s Ferry 

Oct. 17, 1859 


On the reverse side, below the words in memory of Fred- 
erick Brown, was cut this inscription for his half-brother: 


WATSON BROWN 
Born Oct. 7, 1835, was wound 
ed at Harper’s Ferry 
Oct. 17, & Died 
Oct. 19, 1859 


[he stone was not set up immediately at John Brown's 
grave after the inscriptions had been cut, probably because 
of the frozen ground, but Mr. Barrett found it in place when 
he attended a Fourth of July celebration at North Elba in 
1860. 

Although their names were on the stone, Watson and 
Oliver Brown were not interred beside their father for some 
years. Watson's body was taken from Harpers Ferry to the 
Medical School at Winchester, Virginia, and used as an ana- 
tomical specimen.'? After the War, an army physician took 
it to Martinsville, Indiana. In 1882, it was returned to the 
srown family, with affidavits which satisfied them of its iden 
tity. On October 13, 1882, his mother, Mrs. Mary A. Brown, 
and his half-brothers, John Brown, Jr. and Owen Brown, 
were present at North Elba when, after an appropriate cere- 
mony, Watson’s remains were placed beside those of his 
father. The bodies of Oliver Brown and several other men 
who lost their lives at Harpers Ferry were placed in two 
boxes and buried along the banks of the Shenandoah. Much 
research located the site and, after forty years, their remains 
were exhumed and taken to North Elba for reburial. There, 
on August 30, 1899, another ceremony was held (this time 
with no members of the family present) and Oliver Brown’s 


remains and those of his associates were buried in a single 
grave on the John Brown plot.'® 


So John Brown’s wishes concerning the use of his grand- 
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father’s stone were finally carried out, and one stipulation in 
his will was more than met. His will had provided for the 
monument “‘to remain at North Elba, so long as any of my 
children or my wife: may remain there; as residents.” 

Mrs. Brown and others of her family left the farm in 1863 
to make their home in California. Mrs. Brown sold the farm, 
and in 1896, it came by gift into possession of the State of 
New York. For some four decades after John Brown's death, 
the old stone, commemorating five of the family, stood ex 
posed to nature’s elements and the vandalism of men. Then 
it was enclosed in a wooden frame with windows front and 
back. .In 1935, the John Brown Memorial Association dedi 
cated a bronze statue of John Brown, by Joseph P. Polio, 
which stands just outside the grounds, and the same Associa 
tion has dedicated commemorative plaques on the great 
boulder in the burial plot. 


In 1941, the wooden frame protecting the gravestone was 
replaced by a bronze and plate glass protective housing. 
When the stone was reset, it was reversed, so that today the 
side bearing the names of the Revolutionary War Captain 


Brown, John Brown and Oliver Brown faces the Big Rock, 
instead of the Brown farm house, as it did originally. 

On May 9, 1941, the John Brown Memorial Association 
made its nineteenth pilgrimage to North Elba to commem 
orate the 14Ist birthday of their martyred hero, and on that 
occasion the new protective housing over the old stone was 
unveiled by little Misses Jacqueline and Millicent Reed of 
Saranac Lake, N. Y. An address was delivered by Mr. Harry 
W. Hicks, secretary of the Lake Placid Club, who said in 
part: 


It is a fact that we who reside in the Town of North 
Elba are charged particularly with the responsibility 
of offering every possible cooperation to the State of 
New York, the John Brown Memorial Association, and 
other interested organizations and agencies in preserva- 
tion of these graves and monuments, erected in memory 
of John Brown and his associates, for the inspira- 
tion of succeeding generations.1® 
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Though John Brown’s wife and children are no longet 
residents of North Elba, the graves of John Brown and his 
sons still rest on his farm, enclosed within an iron fence, and 
marked by the family stone which John Brown himself had 
removed there from Connecticut. 

Che John Brown Farm, his house, and the family burying 
eround are now maintained by the Division of Archives and 
History of the State Education Department. Recently the 
house was restored to as nearly as possible its appearance 
when the Browns moved into it, then not entirely finished. 
With one or two exc eptions their own household possessions 
have been lost or scattered, but, after careful and extended 
research, the Division has furnished the house as it is believed 
the Browns themselves furnished it. 

Thousands have visited the John Brown Farm, as many 
more will make pilgrimages there during the Civil War Cen- 
tennial. Every visitor should pause quietly before the small 
historic gravestone, and contemplate the names of those five 
Browns: Captain John of the Revolution, Frederick of 


Osawatomie, John and Watson and Oliver of Harpers Ferry, 


each of whom died “for his adherence to the cause of free- 
dom” which, as Thomas Wentworth Higginson wrote, is 
indeed the ‘“‘very motto” *° of the monument. 


1 From Alfred L. Donaldson's “The Song of Tahawus,” in his A Histo 
of the Adirondacks (1921) I, 159 

2 James Redpath, The Public Life of Capt. John Brown (Boston 1860), 16 

F. B. Sanborn, The Life and Letters of John Brown (1885), 4th ed 
1910, 376 

4Z7dem, $75. Original letter in Kansas Historical Society, according to 
Villard’s John Brown, 278-79, 623 , 

» An unpublished letter in the collection of Mr. Boyd B. Stutler, Charleston 
West Virginia 

6 Sanborn, op. cit., 410 

7 Letter in the Boyd B. Stutler collection. Printed in Sanborn, op. cit., 456 

8 Sanborn, op. cit., note p. 375 ; 

9 Unpublished letter in the Boyd B. Stutler collection 

10 Thomas Wentworth Higginson, “A Visit to John Brown’s Household 
in 1859,” in Contemporaries, 1899, 221-22. Reprinted there from Redpath’s 
The Public Life of Capt John Brown (1860), 60 

11 Diantha (Lusk) Brown, John Brown's first wife and mother of seven 
of his children 

12 Oswald Garrison Villard, John Brown (1911) , 668 

13 Mary Ann (Day) Brown, John Brown’s second wife and mother of 
thirteen of his children, including Watson and Oliver. 
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14 Villard, op. cit., 553. The original note of directions 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia 

15 Villard, op. cit., 561. 

16 Clippings in the Boyd B. Stutler « 

17 Villard, op. cit., 558 

18 Jdem, 558, and footnote 558-59 

19 Mimeographed copy of Harry W. Hicks’s 
Gee. 


20 Expression used by Thomas Wentworth Higginson 
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A NEW YORKER IN FLORIDA IN 1862: WAR 
LETTERS OF JOHN M. OLIVETT TO HIS SISTER 
IN DUTCHESS COUNTY 


JONES* 


ar is not all drums, trumpets, and heroic battles. 
When one of the Civil War’s greatest commanders 
said, long after the conflict, “War is hell,’ he spoke 
not only of the agony of death and destruction in battle, but 
of war’s other agonies as well. Boredom, homesickness, idle- 
ness, and disease take their toll in any war. This is especially 
true in the backwash of conflict, among a great struggle’s 
forgotten men. Their “hell” is not a “hell” of enemy shet 
and shell, but of sickness and idleness far from home and 
friends; of their fellows’ deaths from fever. Such was the lot 
of New York Private John M. Olivett, stationed at Key West 
during the early months of the Civil War. 
John M. Olivett, born at Pawling, Dutchess County, N. Y., 
n June 27, 1843, enlisted in the 90th New York Volunteer 
Infantry at New York City on December 2, 1861. The regi- 
ment was composed primarily of men from the New York 
City area, but it contained a scattering of soldiers from the 
rest of the State. partie ularly from Wayne County.2 The 
Regt nent’s commander was Colonel Joseph D. Morgan of 
Brooklyn 
Its muster completed in early January, 1862, the 90th New 
York marched aboard the steamship Ullinois. John Olivett 
was one of approximately seven hundred men who stood in 
the cold and watched the New York shoreline slowly recede 


as the Illinois cleared the harbor and turned South. Eight 


*Dr. Jones received his Ph. D. in History from the University of Florida, 
and is now an Instructor of History at Florida State University. He published 
an article on General John A. Logan in Mid-America, and articles on Union 
General Jefferson C. Davis in the Missouri Historical Review and the Ten- 
nessee Historical Quarterly 
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days later the men arrived at Key West, Florida, and found 
the island basking in balmy weather.* 

Key West, taken by Union forces at the war's outset, was an 
important center of naval operations, but for the 90th New 
York there was little to do. The regiment was drilled and 
disciplined incessantly, but through 1862 its battles were 
against disease and tedium, not Confederate arms. In_ the 
spring, typhoid fever struck, to be followed in August by 
more devastating yellow fever. ‘Men rose in the morning, 
and before the dawn of another day were buried in coral 
rock.” 4 

John Olivett served under Captain John Sullivan in Com 
pany H of the 90th. He disliked hot, flat Key West, and long 
ed for the cool rolling country of Dutchess County. From 
June to November, 1862, he wrote regularly to his sister 
Mrs. Orpha Beers in Pawling, his native place. These seven 
letters from an affectionate brother paint the picture of hopes 
and fears of a young soldier in an alien land who longed for 
peace.. His letters are of a forgotten part of the Civil War. 
They do not describe stirring scenes of battle, but they do 
illustrate how one Northern soldier found his Civil War 
“hell” in 1862 without seeing a single gray coat. 

Olivett’s seven letters are owned by The Duke University 
Library, Durham, North Carolina, and are printed with that 
Library’s permission, together with the reproduction of Oli- 
vett’s pencil portrait of Captain John Sullivan, sent home 
with his letter of August, 11, 1862, only a few days before 
Captain Sullivan's death from yellow fever. These are the 
simple letters of a poorly educated country boy. His spelling 
mistakes are legion, and for the sake of easier reading most 
have been corrected, although a few have been retained to 
add color to his narrative. Each letter is addressed to his sis- 
ter, Mrs. Orpha (once written “Orpah”’) Beers (once written 
“Bears’) at Pawling, Dutchess County, New York. 





War LETTERS OF JouN M. OLIvETT, 1862 


Key West, Florida 
June 9, 1862 
My Dear Sister 


I now take my pen in hand to let you know that I am not 
very well at present but I hope these few lines will find you 
in good health. The war is very nearly over now.® We will be 
home the 4th of July. I want you to all be down to Dan 
srownell’s to dinner the 4th for I shall be there then if 
nothing happens more than I know of. I have been very sick 
for about a week. The rest of the boys is all well, but John 
Ett has been in the hospital about two months.® It is very 
warm now down here, the men can’t hardly stand it for the 
heat... . I can’t think of anything more at present so good- 
by. This is from your affectionate brother. . . . Write soon 
and direct your letters to 

JOHN M. OLIVE! 
Key West, Florida 
Co. H 90th New York State Vol. 


Key West, Florida 
Camp Morgan® 
July 8, 1862 

Dear Siste1 


I now take my pen in hand to let you know that I am not 
very well at present but hope these few lines will find you 
all in good health. I received your letter . . . dated June 23 
and was glad to hear from you, and that you were well. I 
am getting better now very fast. I got five letters last mail. 

. The boys are all well that came from up there. 

I should like to have been up there the 4th of July very well 
but I could not so I was contented where I was. We had a 
rainy day the 4th and the sailors and men that live on the 
island fought all day long and till about two o'clock at 
Knight [sic]. We had to turn out the Regiment to keep them 
from killing one another. Two of our men got stabbed, but 
they are both around now again. Write soon, this from your 
ever loving and affectionate brother. 
JouHN M. OLIver1 
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Key West, Florida 

Camp Morgan 

July 15, 1862 
Dear Sister, 

I now take my pen in hand to let you know that I am well 
at present and hope these few lines will find you the same. 
I have been very sick but am well now. The boys is all well. 
John Ett has got his discharge and won’t come home. He 
says he will come home with the regiment or not come at all. 
I shall try for my discharge the next time they have an in- 
spection, that will be in two months. I think the whole of us 
- will be home before that time. I hope so for I want to come 
home with the regiment if I can, but I shant stay and die 
here if I can help it. It is getting warmer all the time now 
and will be for the next month. We have to go on guard 
every other day and the moskeetoes and galenippers are com 
ing around as thick as the hair on a dog. They are | and 14 
inches long, and their bills are 34 of an inch long, and they 
bite through our overcoats and coats as if we had nothing on. 
Though the bed bugs was awful up there, but if you was to 
stay here for one Knight [sic] you would want the patience 
of Job to stand it. We have not heard how the battle went 
at Richmond, yet if we have taken that place we stand a good 
chance to come home in about two months.’ Now we will 
be the first ones to be discharged because our regiment 1s 
so small. I can’t think of any more to write this time so I 
shall have to close my letter by bidding you good-by 


yours ever JOHN M. OLIveT1 


Key West, Florida 

Camp Morgan 

August 7, 1862 
Dear Sister, 


I now sit down with much pleasure to write a few lines to 
you to let you know that I am well at present and hope these 
few lines will find you the same. I received your letter dated 
July 28th and was very glad to hear from you that you were 


moO 
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PENCIL SKETCH OF CAPTAIN JOHN SULLIVAN 
BY PRIVATE JOHN M. OLIVET! 


companying Olivett’s letter of Aug ust 11, 1862 
OO? ned hy Duke [ niversitl I ! 








War LETTERS OF JOHN M. OLIvett, 1862 


all well. You said that you would like to have me up there 
to help. I would like to be up there too. I think that my folks 
thinks a good deal of me by the way they act about writing 


me. I send about five letters home to every one that I get. I 
shall stop writing altogether if I don’t get more letters. Some 
of them don’t write to me at all even when I write them. 
Since I was sick and got better I am getting fat and tough as 
a hog. I am going up to Hilton Head on a visit and to see 
the place.’® If I like it I can stay if I am a mind to, but you 
must direct all letters or anything to Key West until I send 
word to send them to another place. The boys is all well as 
common, ... This from your loving and affectionate brother. 
JOHN M. OLIveT1 


Key West, Florida 
Camp Morgan 


August 11, 1862” 
Dear Sister, 


I now sit down to write a few lines in answer to the one 
[ got from you July 19th, 1862. I am well as common now 
and hope these few lines will find you the same. I was so 
busy that I could not write before. We have got to bury a 
man today. He is the first one that we have lost in our com- 
pany and I hope he will be the last. There is only one sick 
in our company now and he is getting better very fast. ‘The 
Army at Richmond is very large, they are going to atact [sic] 
them on the 18th of this month and I think we won't have 
much trouble in taking it this time,’® and when we get that 
place our cornal [colonel] is going to demand our discharge. 
I think that we will be on our way home in less than two 
months from this time and that will be a joyful day for me 
any way. O, if ever I get back to my home nothing but death 
will ever take me from my friends again. I have wrote all 


I can think of now. Write soon and often and I will try and 
do the same. 


good by 
Joun M. OLIivert 
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Key West, Florida 

Camp Morgan 

October 2, 1862 
Dear Sister, 


I now take my pen in hand to write to you to let you know 
that I am not very well at present, but hope these few lines 
will find you all in good health. I came out of the hospital 
yesterday. I have been sick with the yellow and typhoid fever 
for two weeks. The doctor said that he thought I would not 
live from one minute to another. There was two men died 
in the same room with me in one night. I have been to the 
doctor and been examined but don’t know whether I am 
discharged or not. There is no nuse [news] at present. We 
are expecting a male [mail] in today. I got a letter from 
mother. .. . I can’t think of anything more this time so good 
by this from your loving brother. 

JOHN M. OLIvVET1 
[P. S.] my pen is poor 
my ink is pail = [sic] 
my love to you 
shall never fail. 


Key West, Florida 

Camp Morgan 

Nov. 22, 1862 
Dear Sister, 

I now sit down to write to you to let you know that I am 
well at present and hope these few lines will find you the 
same. I got a letter from you yesterday and was very glad to 
hear from you. I was out on an expedition one week in small 
boats. We had good times until our grub ran short. We had 
to do without tobacco. There was (30) men all together of 
us. We went to fight the Indians but we could not find any so 
we came back. Here is the boats that we went in. I drew 
them off as we left the fort.'* The Advance is the one that I 
went in. There is no more nuse that I know of. So I will 
close my letter by bidding you good-by. 

JouHN M. OLIvetr 
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Wark LETTERS OF JOHN M. Otivetrt, 1862 


Private Olivett’s November 22nd letter not only bade Mrs. 
Beers goodby, it also bids us goodby. Duke University’s 
Olivett Papers contain no other letters from the young New 
Yorker. He finally saw action in several campaigns in the 
West. At the end of the year 1862 the 90th Regiment was 
transferred to Port Royal Island, South Carolina, but soon 
returned to Florida where it briefly halted before going on 
to Louisiana in 1863, and action at last. Unlike many of his 
comrades, John Olivett lived to see the dawn of peace. He 
remained with occupation forces in the South until Febru- 
ary 9, 1866, when he was mustered out at Savannah, Georgia, 
ending his military service." 


1 James H. Smith, History of Duchess County (Syracuse, 1882) , 560; Regis 
ter of the Regiment, with his individual record, in Annual Report of the 
{djutant-General of the State of New York For the Year 1901 (Albany 1902) , 
Serial No. 31, 484 

2 Lewis H. Clark, Militar story of Wayne County, New York, (Sodus, 
N. Y., [1883]) , 353 

3 Jbid., 552 

4 Jbid., 552 

» This optimism is obviously based on the possible success of McClellan's 
Peninsular Campaign 

6 John Ett, born at Dover, N. Y. May 2, 1845, also enlisted at New York 
City and was mustered in as a private in Company H on December 2, 1861, 
the same day as Olivett. He survived this illness only to die of heart disease 
on July 17, 1863, in the Regimental Hospital, Donaldsonville, Louisiana 
Smith, op. cit., 560; Annual Report of the Adjutant-General, above-cited, 
Serial 31, 400 

7 Olivett here signed his name with only one “t” although he generally 
used two. His name appears on the printed regimental register, above-cited 
as “Olivett 

8 The camp was named for Colonel Joseph S. Morgan, of the 90th Regi 
ment 

9 He no doubt refers to McClellan's 1862 attempt to take Richmond, which 
failed 

10 Hilton Head, South Carolina, Headquarters, Department of the South 

11 Olivett’s pencil drawing of Captain Sullivan, reproduced herewith with 
permission of Duke University Library, accompanied this letter. John Sulli 
van, formerly Captain of the 13th New York Militia, enrolled at Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and became captain of Company H, of the 90th Regiment, December 
15, 1861, aged forty-one years. He died of yellow fever on August 16, 1862, 
at Key West. Annual Report of the Adjutant-General of the State of New- 
York For the Year 1go1, Serial No. 31, 525; Frederick Phisterer, comp., New 
York in the War of the Rebellion (3rd ed., 1912) , 3007, S016. 

12 The attack referred to is probably Pope’s advance that ended in frustra 
tion at Second Bull Run on August 29-30, 1862. 

13 Accompanying this letter, in Duke University Library, is Olivett’s 
pencil and pen-and-ink sketch of three small sailboats, identified as No. 1, 
Advanse, No. 2, Comodore, and No. 3, Relief. 
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14 Official Records of the Union and Confederate Armies, Series I: XIV, 
390, 392, 435; XV, 714; XXVI, pt. I, 40, 69, 205, 530, 900; Annual Report of 
the Adjutant-General of the State of New York For the Year 1901, Serial no 
31, 484. 





CIVIL WAR HISTORY IN SIGHT AND SOUND 


Compiled March 1961 by 
WILLIAM G& TYRRELL” 


Che following lists of 16mm sound motion pictures, 35mm 
filmstrips and long-playing recordings help to add realism to 
discussions of the Civil War by supplying visual and audible 
impressions. In addition to words and pictures, dramatic re 
creations of actual incidents and songs and music of the 
period serve to furnish realistic contacts with the past. Thx 
listing does not include material that relates exclusively to 
slavery or to Abraham Lincoln. 

itles of materials are arranged by producer, whose names 
are listed alphabetically, under the three types of materials: 
sound films, filmstrips, and long-playing recordings. The 
producer's current sales price is given for each item, but mo 
tion pictures are also available from film rental libraries 
Films and filmstrips are black and white only, except where 
color is specifically indicated, or both color and “‘b & w.” 
Che list indicates levels of usefulness. Inquire about the 
availability of these films from your local commercial film 
rental agency, local school system, audiovisual department 
at one of the State colleges of education, or from the follow- 
ing Organizations: 


Film Library 
The American Museum of Natural History 
Central Park West at 79th Street, New York 24, N. Y. 


Ideal Pictures 
1558 Main Street, Buffalo 8, N. Y., and 
233-9 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 


Audio-Visual Center, Division of University Extension 
Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana 


Education Film Library, Syracuse University 
Bldg. D-7, Collendale Campus, Syracuse 10, N. Y. 


* Mr. Tyrrell is Historian in the Division of Archives and History, Albany 
which is directed by Dr. Albert B. Corey, State Historian. He is Audio-Visual 
editor of History News, published by the American Association for State and 
Local History 

He contributed a similar listing of audio-visual materials for New York 
State history, to New York History for July, 1960, volume XLI, pages 342-356 
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16MM SOUND FILMS 


CONTEMPORARY Fivms, INc., 267 West 25th St., New York | 
A Time Out of War 
22 mins. $120 (Rental from above distributor $10) 
Documentary account of a lull in the fighting when two 
Union soldiers and one Confederate take out time to ex 
change conversation; effective in mood if not completely 
realistic; for senior high school and adult groups. 


Coronet Fits, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Robert E. Lee: A Background Study 
16 mins.; b. & w. $90; color $160 
This film combines portraits and views of places connected 
with Lee’s life to supply an introduction to his career; [o1 
junior and senior high school classes. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA Fits, 1150 Wilmette Avenue 
Wilmette, Illinois 
The Civil War 
16 mins.; b. & w. $90; color $180 
A graphic overview of the military events of the war with 
some attention to the social, economic, and geographic 
implications; live action is limited, but animated drawings 
and maps are informative; for junior and senior high 
school classes. 


FitM ASSOCIATES OF CALIFORNIA, 11014 Santa Monica Blvd., 
Los Angeles 2, California 
The Background of the Civil War 

20 mins.; b. & w. $100; color $200 
Using still pictures, chiefly from Harper's Weekly, and 
specially prepared maps, this film illustrates sectional dil 
ferences as the cause of the Civil War; for junior and 
senior high school classes. 


Fits, INnc., 202 East 44th Street, New York 17 
The Battle of Gettysburg 
30 mins.; color; rental from above source, $18 
Made entirely on the Gettysburg Battlefield, the film uses 
camera movement and present-day views of statues on thx 
site to review the course of the battle. 


Lewis Jacoss, 41 West 47th Street, New York 36 
Mathew Brady 
13 mins.; $55 (Rental from the producer $5) 
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\ biography of the famous Civil War photographer told 
through his own pictures; for senior high school classes and 
adults. 


McGraw-Hit_t Book Company, Text-Film Div., 330 W. 42 
Street, New York 36 
You Are There 
27 mins. $135 for 15-year lease 
Ihe popular television re-creation of historic events, for 
junior and senior high school classes and adult groups, 
treated the following Civil War subjects: 
“The Fall of Fort Sumter” 
“Battle of Antietam” 
“The Death of Stonewall Jackson” 
Ihe Emancipation Proclamation” 
“The Heroism of Clara Barton” 
“Grant and Lee at Appomattox’’ 
“The Capture of John Wilkes Booth” 


True Story of the Civil War 
33 mins.; $165 


The whole scope of the Civil War is surveyed in contem 
porary illustrative materials, mostly Brady photographs 


and pictures from the weekly periodicals, to show strategy 
and the impact of the War on both sides; for junior and 
senior high school and college classes and adult groups. 


Net Fitm Service, Audio Visual Center, University of Indi- 
ana, Bloomington, Indiana 
sy rental only, at $4.75 per title for one to five days, 
for the following 30 min., b & w. subjects: 
Heritage, Part XI 
Four half-hour programs in this series consist of interviews 
with Bruce Catton in which the prize-winning Civil Wan 
author discusses his interest in history, his life as a re 
porter, the significance of the Civil War and other aspects 
of U. S. history; for senior high school and college classes 
and adult groups. 


I'he Young U.S. A. 
A lecture series by Rev. John Francis Bannon, S. J., Di- 
rector of the Department of History, St. Louis University, 
with fluent explanations, for senior high school and college 
classes, of the following subjects: 
“The War Between the States” 
“The War’s Aftermath” 
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“FEACHING Fitm CusropiAns. 25 West 43rd St., New York 36 
Jefferson Davis Declares Secession 
6 mins.; by lease only, price not known 
An excerpt from the MGM feature film, Tennessee John 
son, in which Davis’ eloquent speech splits the Union 
junior and senior high school and college classes and adult 


Johnson and Reconstruction 
30 mins.; by lease only, price not known 
A biographical study of President Andrew Johnson from 
the MGM feature-length production Tennessee Johnson 
which shows the conflicts produced by his policies of re 
construction; senior high school classes and adults. 


35MM FILM STRIPS 
ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITANNICA Fits, 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wi! 
mette, Ilinois 
The Civil War 
8 filmstrips, approximately 50 frames each; color, $48 
boxed, or $6 each title 
“Causes of the Civil War’ 
“From Bull Run to Antietam”’ 
“From Shiloh to Vicksburg” 
“The Civil War at Sea” 
“Gettysburg” 
“Sherman’s March to the Sea” 
“The Road to Appomattox” 
“The Reconstruction Period” 
Specially prepared, bold colorful drawings and maps sup 
ply a detailed history of the military and naval strategy of 
the War; for junior and senior high school classes and 
college and adult groups. 


ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS, 246 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 1 s3 
Lee and Grant at Appomattox 
48 frames; color; $6.50 
A pictorial survey that includes sectional differences and 
the background and military careers of the two Generals 
plus their post-war activities; for junior high school. 
Eye GATE House, 146-01 Archer Ave., Jamaica 35, N. Y 
A Country Divided . 
40 frames; color; $6.00 
Colored illustrations of contemporary scenes show the 
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home front, camp life, and reconstruction; for use by 
junior and senior high school classes. 


Brady’s War Between the States, Parts I and II 
107 frames; $6.00 
A comprehensive cross-section of the famous Brady photo- 
graphs of war scenes; senior high school, college, adult. 


1 Nation Divided: Secession, War and Reconstruction 
9 filmstrips; approximately 28 frames each; color; $25 
for the set, or $4 each title 

“King Cotton” 

“The Problem of Slavery” 

“The Abolitionists” 

‘Abraham Lincoln” 

Secession” 

“The War Between the States” 

“Rebuilding the South” 

“Other Problems of Slavery” 

“Differences Between the North and South” 
Original illustrations trace the background of the War 
and highlight the military conflict; for elementary and 
junior high school classes. 


The Civil War Era (1846-1876) 
28 frames; color; $4 
One of the filmstrips in the series, ““New York State: A 
Regional Study,” this strip uses color drawings to cover the 
subject; for elementary and junior high school classes. 


YALE UNiversiry Press FitM Service, 386 Fourth Avenue, 
New York 16 
Dixie 

50 frames, $7 
Number 15 in the series of “The Chronicles of America 
Filmstrips,”” Dixie uses photographs of careful, authentic 
reconstructions of plantation life, events at Gettysburg, 
and the northern victory; for junior and senior high school 
classes. 


Slavery and the War Between the States 
50 frames, $7 


Union and Reconstruction 
50 frames, $7 
Contemporary black and white illustrations in these two 
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filmstrips (Nos. 15 and 16) in “The Pageant of America 
Filmstrips,” trace the main ispects of the issues involved in 
the War, some of the events of the War, and the develop- 
ments in the Reconstruction Period; for senior high school 
classes. 


LONG PLAYING RECORDINGS 


CAEDMON RECORDS 
The Red Badge of Courage 
12” LP, TC1040, $5.95 
Edmond O’Brien gives a highly dramatic reading of 
Stephen Crane’s famous tale usually connected with the 


Civil War; for senior high school and college classes and 
adults. 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


The Union, 1861-1865 
12” LP, plus essays and illustrations, KL5250, $10 
A cantata by Richard Bales, based on the music of the 
North, performed by the National Gallery Orchestra, 
Cantata Choir, and soprano and baritone soloists, includ- 
ing a reading of the “Gettysburg Address” by Raymond 


Massey; a mixture of 20 stirring and sentimental songs of 
the day in a rousing performance; for junior and senior 
high school classes and adults. 


The Confederacy, 1861-1865 

12” LP, plus essays and illustrations, $L220. $10 

The first of Bales’s musical compositions consisting of 
modern arrangements of period music for symphony, 
choir, and male and female soloists; the nine examples in- 
clude marches, patriotic ditties, and sentimental tunes 
along with a reading of “General Lee’s Farewell to the 
Army of Northern Virginia” by Rev. Edmund Jennings 
Lee, and all leading to a climax in a vivid demonstration 
of the Rebel Yeil; junior and senior high school classes and 
adults. 


John Brown’s Body 
2—12” LP, SL181, $9.96 
Stephen Vincent Benet’s famous epic poem as dramatically 
adapted and directed by Charles Laughton with musical 
effects by Walter Schuman; Tyrone Power as Jack Ellyat 
and Clay Wingate; Judith Anderson as Sally Dupre, 
Melora Vilas, and Mary Lou Wingate; and Raymond 
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Massey as Abraham Lincoln and John Brown; for senior 
high school and college classes and adults. 


The Battle of Gettysburg—You Are There 
12” LP, MM823, $3.98 
One of the most famous of the CBS radio programs, this 
“eyewitness” account is a vivid, realistic re-creation of the 
historic battle; for junior and senior high school and col- 
lege classes and adult groups. On the reverse side is The 
Signing of the Magna Carta. 


CorAL RECORDS 
The True Story of the Civil War 
12” LP, 59100, $3.98 
Che original sound track from the’film of the same name, 
which, in this form, emphasizes the musical score and the 


narration read by Raymond Massey; for senior high school 
classes and adults. 


DeEccA RECORDS 


The Blue and The Gray 
12” LP, DL4047. $3.98 


Orchestra and chorale from a BBC television presentation 
on Civil War music review 21 of the best known songs in 
a suitably stirring survey. 


Songs of the North and South in the War Between The 
States 
12” LP, DL8093, $3.98 
Frank Luther and Zora Layman with the Century Quartet 
sing 18 songs with Northern connections and 17 of 
Southern origin in one of the earliest and most complete 
recordings of the vocal music of the era; junior and senior 
high school classes and adults. 


ELEKTRA RECORDS 


Songs and Ballads of America’s Wars 

10” LP, EKL13, $3.98 

Frank Warner, on the second side of this recording, sings 
a half dozen historical and traditional selections that re- 
flect the spirit of the two sections: “The Battle Cry of 
Freedom,” “The Twenty-Third,” “Virginia’s Bloody Soil,” 
“The Southern Girl’s Reply,” ““The Old Unreconstructed,” 
and “The Bonnie Blue Flag”; for junior and senior high 
school and adults. 
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ENRICHMENT TEACHING MATERIALS, 246 Fifth Avenue, New 
York | 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address 
12” LP, EADIB, $5.29 
One side of this recording consists of a reading of the 
momentous speech with a narrator’s explanation of th 
background and meaning of the document and the inte? 
polation of appropriate songs; junior and senior high 
school classes. 

Missourt Compromise 
12” LP, EAD5B, $5.29 
This recording consists of a reading of the document with 
an explanation and interpretation of significant phrases 
interspersed with musical selections that are related to the 
period; junior and senior high school. 


The Monitor and The Merrimac and Lee and Grant at 
Appomattox 
10” LP, ERL106, $4.29 
Each side of this recording is a dramatic rendition of the 
subject, with special attention to the background and 
historic implications of the event; for junior high school 


use. 


FOLKWAYS REcorps, 117 West 46th Street, New York 36 

Ballads of the Civil Wa 
2—10” LP, FH5004, $8.50 
Hermes Nye gives a solo performance of 19 songs that were 
popular during the years of the Civil War; junior and 
senior high school classes and adults. 

Songs of the Civil War 
2—12” LP, FH5717, $11.90 
A variety of performers ably recreate the musical history of 
the Civil War as they perform 33 of the best-known patri 


otic and sentimental selections of the day; junior and 
senior high school and adults. 


GoLpEN Crest Recorps, 220 Broadway, Huntington Station 
Names on the Land 
12” LP, GC4026, $4.98 
Dave Garroway reads Bruce Catton’s lines of verse with 
that title to an impressive musical setting with symphoni: 
and choral embellishments. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS, RECORDING LABORATORY OF THE MusIG 
Division, Washington, D. C. 
Songs and Ballads of American History and of the Assas- 
sination of Presidents 
12” LP, AAFSL29, $4.50 plus shipping and tax, if re- 
quired 
Included on the recording, made from materials in the 
Archive of Folksong, are musical accounts of Civil War 
incidents: “Phil Sheridan,” ‘““The Iron Merrimac,” “The 
Cumberland’s Crew,” “The Battle of Antietam Creek,” 


“The Southern Soldier,’ and “Booth Killed Lincoln”; 
senior high school and adult. 


RCA-Vicror BLUEBIRD RECORDS 
Stortes and Songs of the Civil War 
12” LP, LB-1 1032, $1.98 
Ralph Bellamy reads about events and personalities of 
the War, and Ed McCurdy separates these brief essays 
with vocal selections of Civil War tunes, as each side of the 


record is given over to the words and music of North and 
South; elementary and junior high school. 


ROULETTE RECORDS 
Civil War Almanac 
2—12” LP, 25132 and 25133, $3.98 each. 
The Cumberland Trio gives rousing performances in 
slightly modernized arrangements of a program of the well- 
known and also the more obscure songs and ballads of the 
war years; volume one, “Rebels,” includes music identified 
with the South, while volume two, “Yankees,” consists of 
songs more popular in the North. 
201TH Fox REcorRDS 
The Andersonville Trial 
12” LP, 4000, $3.98 


\n original cast recording of the Broadway stage show 
that consists of testimony against Captain Wirz; because 


of the emotional content should be used only with mature 
groups. 
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Associate in Education 


On July Ist there will arrive here in Cooperstown a young 
man by the name of Milo Stewart to take a newly created 
position on our staff, “Associate in Education.’ For many 
years we have realized the need for a full-time person who 
has had experience in the schools of this State and, prefer 
ably, in our Junior Program, to take active and immediate 
direction, under the Vice Director, of the Yorker movement, 
the editing of the Yorker magazine, and to improve out 
handling of school and camp groups. We needed someone 
who has seen this problem from the teacher’s point of view 
and who will bring to us very special experience to the end 
that we up-grade our active, vigorous, and growing junio 
services. 

For the last ten years Mr. Stewart has been teaching Eng 
lish and Social Studies at the Orchard Park Central School 
and has been one of our most successful and imaginative 
junior sponsors. He has also concerned himself in his gradu 
ate work and in his teaching with the problems involved in 
taking a class of junior high school students to visit historic 
sites—how to make such visits as penetrating and valuable an 
educational experience as possible. One of the things that 
impressed me most about his approach to the New York 
State Historical Association Junior Program at Orchard Park 
was that rather than seeking large groups he sought to re- 
duce the number and choose only the most highly qualified 
students in the school. In other words, his thinking was in 
terms of the quality of the operation rather than one that was 
to be judged in terms of numbers. Mr. Stewart is married, 
with three young daughters, is interested in carpentry (h¢ 
built much of his house in Orchard Park), photography, ski 
ing, camping, and it is our very strong feeling that he and 
Mrs. Stewart will add greatly not only to the Association but 
to the community as well. 
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Community Programs 


Speaking of the community, our programs this winter for 
the immediate area around us have been more successful 
than ever before. The Local History Enthusiasts, under the 
direction of Miss Barck and Mrs. Ward, have drawn such 
hearty following that on one occasion the whole program 


had to be repeated for lack of space and the same thing was 
true with one of the Sunday afternoon programs. Along with 
numbers has come an increasing feeling that the programs 
here are meeting a very real community need. We have not 
been afraid to let a spirit of nostalgia serve the larger purposes 
of local history. It is our general conclusion that our ten- 
dency to bring in materials, particularly photographic ma- 
terials, which recall to many of the audience factors in the 
community with which they were once familiar is a sound 
basis on which to develop popular community programs. We 
have filled our auditorium at practically every one of these 
programs for the Local History Enthusiasts—sometimes great- 
ly to overflowing. 


Seminars 


Before this reaches your hand you will have received the 
brochure describing the Seminars on American Culture 
which will be held this year July 2-15. There is a somewhat 
subtle change in our emphasis this year, for the courses will 
concentrate more on specialized, specific areas than the more 
general topics. For example, whereas in other years we have 
viven a course in Frontier Living, this year we have taken two 
or three aspects of that course and developed them into full 
week programs. Students formerly spent a day on frontier 
cooking, this year they will have an opportunity to take a 
week of it and the same thing is true of textiles. We are mak- 
ing a new contributivn to the Civil War Centennial in our 
course on the Civil War as the Soldier Lived It. Three sub- 
jects we have never tackled before are the history of Ameri- 
can Glass, the history of American Pewter and Silver, and the 
history of American Prints. In our survey of New York State 
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History which began last year with the Iroquois, we take 
cognizance of that oft-neglected period of the Dutch settle 
ment and domination of New York. For the genealogists, 
biographers, art historians we are offering what I think will 
be an extremely successful program called Peopling the Past, 
using the unusual abilities and experience of Miss Dorothy 
C. Barck, Mrs. Nina Fletcher Little, and Mr. John Insley 
Coddington, all of whom have proved their great value to 
our Seminars. We will have another course in archaeology, 
this time concentrating on the periods of earliest white set- 
tlement, and Mr. and Mrs. Keck will repeat their invaluable 
course on the Conservation of Paintings. Mr. and Mrs. Beau- 
mont Newhall will give a new course in photography this 
year—a very practical course for people who want to use pho- 
tography in their research whether it be in the library, the 
art gallery, or on architectural field trips. I think we have 
lined up a first-rate faculty and that the balance of courses is 
good. Whether as many students will be attracted to the more 
specialized approach or not, only time will tell. The import 
ant thing is that the administration and teaching be at the 
highest possible level and this we are intent on achieving. 


Annual Meeting and Workshop 


Annual Meeting will come at the end of the second week 
of Seminars this year, July 14th, and will follow the usual 
pattern of recent years, so devised that members who are not 
attending Seminars can taste the programs. 

We are now working on the Local History Workshop 
which will be held on the Potsdam Campus of the State 
University College of Education on September 8-9-10. More 
of that in the next issue of New York History and you will 
also be receiving a full description of that program, probably 
around July 25th. 


The Farmers’ Museum 


One of the features that impressed me most in some of the 
European outdoor museums (like our Farmers’ Museum) 
was the opportunity to get away from the crowd and to walk 
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through wooded areas containing an occasional exhibit. 
With this in mind we are building a reproduction of a hunt- 
er’s cabin above The Farmers’ Museum and will develop a 
walk to the top of the hill above the Village Crossroads area 
to give the visitor a chance to escape to a place where there 
are views of the Lake and the village of Cooperstown, and 
where he can recapture some of the repose so necessary for 
people pounding down the modern highway. George Camp- 
bell and Per Guldbeck have also been working in the Main 
suilding with Corliss Sharpe, our master carpenter, in re- 
vising the exhibits in the Spinning and Weaving Room and 
the area between that room and The Farmer's Year, where 
we will show how the frontier housewife did her chores—the 
equipment and techniques of washing, ironing, butter and 
cheese making and all the other tedious but necessary occu 
pations of the Woman's World. 


Fenimore House 


We have completely reoriented our folk art collection 


which occupies the lower level and the second floor. The 
problem here has been to combine the older collection with 
the paintings which we acquired from the estate of Mrs. 
William Gunn. During the winter fifty of these latter have 
been traveling, some of them to the Century Association in 
New York, and Hamilton College in Clinton, others to the 
exhibits of paintings by John Brewster, arranged by the Con- 
necticut Historical Society in Hartford, at Colby College in 
Waterville, Maine, and the Addison Gallery of American 
Art at Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts. 

Half of the main gallery in the lower level is now devoted 
to maritime materials, both paintings and carvings, and the 
other half is predominately portraits. In the smaller galleries 
we have brought together some rather interesting study col- 
lections—four paintings by IT. Chambers, eleven from the 
group of artists working with William Matthew Prior, the 
five paintings by John Brewster, six by Ruth Bascom, and 
small groups of work by Eunice Pinney and Joseph Davis. 
These will appeal, I think, not only to the general public 
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but, even more particularly, to the specialists in American 
painting who come to us in increasing numbers. 

On the second floor we have developed three themes: one 
is the folk art reflective of the early Republic, paintings and 
carvings of Indians, the materials which developed out of 
the affection and admiration for Washington, combined with 
other primitives from the Federalist period. Then we have 
one room of non-academic paintings from the Civil War 
period which we are showing together, supplementing an 
exhibit that Mr. Guldbeck developed last year outside the 
library entrance relating to the Civil War. 

The rest of the second floor is devoted to horses—the horse 
as he appears carved in wood, poured and molded in metal, 
painted in oils, watercolors, and as drawn by the calligrapher. 
The point here is to remind a generation increasingly ignor- 
ant of the horse of what a variety of roles he played— from 
that now played by the great moving van to that of the racing 
car and everything in between. Many of the paintings show 
the horse most casually, as a street scene today would have an 
automobile, but I think our visitors are going to enjoy this 
collection of more than forty presentations of the horse as 
the primitive artist saw him in the nineteenth century. 


In short, all of us here have been busy preparing for the 
spring, and the visitors summer will bring with it. Our first 
main event is the Junior Convention at Lake Placid on May 
12 and 13, and from then on we will be lucky if we catch our 
breaths. On the other hand, we are always delighted to see 
members of the Association and I hope many of you will 
visit us during the coming months. 


Louis C. JONEs 





ARTICLES OF INTEREST TO YORKERS 


Selected by DOROTHY 


BAsseTT, Preston R. “Elmer A. Sperry.” The Nassau County 
Historical Journal XXI (no. 4): 1-11, Fall 1960. 

About Elmer A. Sperry (1860-1930), born in Cortland, 
N. Y., who formed the Sperry Gyroscope Company in 1910. 

(Bowers, Clement G.] “Old Buildings and Historical Sites 
in Union, Vestal and Owego, New York.” Bulletin of the 
Broome County Historical Society 8 (no. 1): 11-14, 
November 1960. 

Places visited on a field trip arranged and conducted by Dr. 
Clement G. Bowers, May 23, 1959, with Carl F. Schmidt as 
Special Guest Lecturer. 

BuRGHARD, George E. “The Hurricane of September 21, 
1938.” Parts I and II. Long Island Forum XXIV: 27-28, 
44-46, 51-52, 66-70, February and March 1961. Illus- 
trated. 


Cop.ey, Frank W. “Alexander Copley in Fredonia.” Niagara 


7:97-99, Autumn 1960. 

Davis, Curtis Carroll. “Wise Words from Virginia: The 
Published Writings of John S. Wise, of the Eastern 
Shore and New York City.” The Papers of the Bibliog- 
raphical Society of America 54:273-285, Fourth Quarter 
1960. 

Dr Niro, Peter. “A Delaware River Raftsman.” New York 
Folklore Quarterly XV1:287-294, Winter 1960. 

About George (“Boney”) Quillen (1845-1918) . 

Douc.ass, Harry S. “Bliss [Village], Then and Now.” His- 
torical Wyoming X1V:31-53, January 1961. Illustrated. 

Dupree, A Hunter, and FisHer, Leslie H., Jr., editors. “An 
Eyewitness Account of the New York Draft Riots, July, 
1863.” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review XLVII: 
472-479, December 1960. 

A long letter written by Dr. John Torrey (1796-1876), New 
York, July 13 and 15, 1863, to Asa Gray, in the letter file of 
the Gray Herbarium, Harvard University. 

Dwyer, Norval. “Susan B. Anthony In Riverhead.” Long 
Island Forum XXIV:29-30, February 1961. : 

FARRELL, John K. A. “Schemes for the Transplanting of Re- 
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fugee American Negroes from Upper Canada in the 
1840's.” Ontario (Canada) History LII:245-249, Autumn 
1960. 

GEorGE; Helen. “Amos Patterson and His Mansion, Wash- 
ingtonian Hall” [at what is now 3725 River Road, End- 
well, in the Town of Union, N. Y.] Bulletin of the 
Broome County Historical Society VIII (no. 1): 3-9, 
November 1960. Illustrated. 

Harris, Eleanor. “Elmira Heights’ Founding.” The Che 
mung Historical Journal 6 (no. 2):788-803, December 
1960. Illustrated. 

Heim, Edith Benham. “The Benham Mansion: Recollec- 
tions.”’ The Staten Island Historian XX1:29-31, October 
December 1960. 

Stone house at Green Ridge, near Richmond Town, built 
by the author’s grandfather, Timothy Green Benham, 
U.S. N.; destroyed by fire in 1897. 

JOHNSON, Rossiter. ‘““Thumbnail Sketches [about local Ro- 

chester people] Excerpts from Gossip of a Lifetime.” 
The University of Rochester Library Bulletin XVI1:28- 
36, Winter 1961. 
From Johnson’s unpublished, uncompleted autobiography, 
in two manuscript volumes, recently deposited by the 
Rochester Historical Society in the Special Collections 
Department of Rush Rhees Library. 

KELLy, Ray T. “The Spuyten Duyvil Enigma.” New York 
Folklore Quarterly XV1:255-265, Winter 1960. 

Kesey, Harry B. “Squash-Cutter [Delaware chief| and the 
Wolves of West Elmira.” The Chemung Historical Jour- 
nal 6 (no. 2):781-786, December 1960. 

Kinc, C. Richard. ‘“‘Horace Greeley in Texas.” The South 
western Historical Quarterly LX1V:333-341, January 
1961. 

Visit by the editor of the New York Tribune to Houston in 
1871, to address the second annual State Fair. 

LANGDON, Ida. “My Uncle, Mark Twain.” The Chemung 
Historical Journal 6 (no. 2): 769-780, December 1960. 
Illustrated. 

McGee, Dorothy Horton. “Raynham Hall 1738-1960.” Part 
II (and conclusion). The Nassau County Historical 


Journal XXI1 (no. 4): 24-34, Fall 1960. 
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McKer, Harley J. “Greek Revival Weighlock, Syracuse, 
1849-1850.” Journal of the Society of Architectural His 
torians XIX: 172-173, December 1960. Illustrated. 

Osporne, Chester G. “The Mystery of Hale and Tallmadge.” 
Parts I and II. Long Island Forum XXI1X:31, 42-43, 55 
96, February and March, 1961. 

Reep, Herbert B. “The Tottenville-Perth Amboy Ferry. 
The Staten Island Historian XX1:33-34, October-De 
cember 1960. 

REZNECK, Samuel. “Rensselaer and Sumter—How the Civil 
War came to Rensselaer in 1861.” Rensselaer Alumni 
News 28 (no. 2): 6-9, 27, March 1961. Illustrated. 

ROSENSWAIKE, Ira. “An Estimate and Analysis of the Jewish 
Population of the United States in 1790.” Publications 
of the American Jewish Historical Society L: 23-67, 
September 1960. 

New York State, pp. 27-28, 37-38, 46/f. 

SAMPSON, Roy J]. “American Accounting Education, Text 
books and Public Practice Prior to 1900.” Business His 
tory Review XXXIV: 459-466, Winter 1960. 

Including B. F. Foster's New York Commercial Academy; 
Thomas Jones of New York, and the American Association 
of Public Accountants, incorporated in New York in 1887. 

Scorr, Kenneth. “The Slave Insurrection in New York in 
1712.” The New-York Historical Society Quarterly XLV: 
43-74, January 1961. Illustrated. 

Scotr, Kenneth, ed. “The Freeholders of the City and 

County of Albany, 1763." National Genealogical Society 
Quarterly 48:171-182, December 1960. 
Names of 1231 Freeholders in what was then Albany County, 
from a manuscript volume in the John Tabor Kempe Papers 
owned by The New-York Historical Society in New York 
City. It was drawn up for Sheriff Harmanus Schuyler, doubt 
less for the drawing of jurors, who, under the law of 1746 
had to be between 21 and 70 years of age, with a freehold 
valued at £60 (or, for residents of the City of Albany, per- 
sonal effects valued at £60). This list includes parts of 
several counties which were later formed from Albany 
County, extending from Columbia and northern Ulster, to 
Schoharie, Otsego and Herkimer; arranged by towns, from 
East Camp and Saugerties north to Stillwater, and west to 
Schenectady, Schoharie, Canajoharie, Cherry Valley and 
(Little) Falls. 
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SMirH, Jerome Irving. “Love for Sale” Art in America, Num 
ber 4, 1960: 60-63. Illustrated. 
\bout valentines and valentine writers. 

SmirH, Julian Denton. “Church Organs on L. I.” Long 
Island Forum XXIV (no. 3): 53-54, 60, March 1960. 
Illustrated. 

Smirs, Edward J]. “A Tour of the Historic South Shore of 
Nassau.”” The Nassau County Historical Journal XX 
(no. 4): 12-23, Fall 1960. 

Stites, Fred T. “Pioneer Doctor of Upstate New York.” 
New York Folklore Quarterly XVI:279-286, Winter 
1960. . 

\bout Dr. Nathaniel Rhoades, of Washington County, 
written by his great-great-grandson. 

['HEURER, Ralph F. ““The Leatherstocking Club of Oswego.” 
The Conservationist (State of New York Conservation 
Department), 15 (no. 3): 6-7, December 1960-January 
1961. 

A sportsmen’s club (purported to be the first in New York 
State and the second oldest in the nation) founded on March 
17, 1860 in what is now the city of Oswego. 

WALTER, Francis J]. “The Schools of Buffalo 1865-1901.” 
Niagara Frontier 7: 75-88, Autumn 1960. Illustrated. 

WELLER, Ethelyn. ‘“‘North Collins Builds A New Church.” 
Niagara Frontier 7: 94-97, Autumn 1960. 

WHEELER, Robert G. ‘““The House of Jeremias Van Rens- 
selaer, 1658-1666.” [Albany, N. Y.] The New-York His- 
torical Society Quarterly XLV: 75-88, January 1961. 
Illustrated. 

Yosr, Evelyn. ‘Rossiter Johnson.” The University of Roches- 

ter, Library Bulletin XVI: 21-27, Winter 1961. 
Based on two manuscript volumes of Johnson’s = gg 
uncompleted autobiography, recently deposited by the 
Rochester Historical Society in the Special Collections 
Department of the Rush Rhees Library. Followed by 
“Thumbnail Sketches” about local Rochester people, 
excerpted from that autobiography. 


The Clinton County Historical Association has begun 
to publish North Country Notes, a four-page periodical 
which it plans to issue four or five times a year. No. 1 is dated 
November 1960 and No. 2, January 1961. Allan S. Everest 
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and Charles W. McLellan are the editors. The publication 
is sent to members of the Association (in which the dues are 
one dollar a year); the address of Dr. Everest, Co-editor, is 
26 South Catherine Street, Plattsburgh, N. Y. 





LOCAL HISTORY IN THE LIBRARY 


DOROTHY ( BARCK 


The Huntington Historical Society published in 1960 
Main Street, Cold Spring Harbor, by Harriet G. Valentine, 
Andrus T. Valentine, and Estelle V. Newman (28 pages, 
paper covers, illustrations, map). It contains accounts (some 
very brief, some a half-page in length) of 76 residences and 
buildings along that Main Street, giving in most cases date 
of erection, ownership, and successive occupancy. 


The Historical Society of Middletown and the Wallkill 
Precinct, Inc., issued in December 1960 (Middletown, N 
Y., 40 pages) a pictorial record of Middletown, 1888-1938 
reproducing 63 photographs, taken by the late Truman J]. 
Moon or collected by him, which Mrs. Moon presented to 
that Society. 


A bibliographical aid that is truly described as monumen 
tal is A Guide to the Study of The United States of America, 
compiled by Donald H. Mugridge, Blanche P. McCrum, and 
other staff members, under the direction of Roy P. Basler, 
Director of the Reference Department of the Library of Con 
gress. Published in 1960 by the General Reference and Bib 
liography Division, Reference Department of the Library 
of Congress, this volume of 1193 pages may be purchased 
for $7.00 from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. This Guide con 
tains 6486 entries, describing approximately 10,000 “repre 
sentative books reflecting the development of American life 
and thought.” These are arranged in 32 broad fields, each 
subdivided by specific subjects; the 103-page index includes 
subjects, titles, proper names and place names, providing 
guidance for students of different aspects of New York his 
tory. The section on “Literature, 1607-1955,” for example, 
contains a short introduction for each period, and brief a 
counts of New York authors from Fitz-Green Halleck, James 
Fenimore Cooper and Charles Fenno Hoffman to Samue! 
Hopkins Adams and Walter D. Edmonds. 


Another indispensable reference work for local historians 
and biographers is A Guide to Archives and Manuscripts in 
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the United States, Compiled for the National Historical Pub- 
lications Commission, Philip M. Hamer, Editor (Yale Uni- 
versity, 1961, 775 pages, $12.50). The entries listing in con- 
siderable detail the manuscript holdings of two hundred li- 
braries throughout New York State (including the New 
York State Historical Association) are found on pages 373- 
455. There is a helpful 133-page index of names and places 
and institutions, and of subjects specially mentioned in the 
text. 


In July 1960, the Southold Historical Society, Southold, 
Long Island, published a Guide to Historic Markers, First 
List of Historic Markers Placed in Southold, Peconic, and 
Arshamomaque (59 pages). It describes sixty-four places of 
interest, most of them houses, and considerable information 
is given concerning early owners. 


Pitt Petri’s The Postal History of Western New York, Its 
Post Offices, Its Postmasters was published privately by the 
author in 1960 (offset, 272 pages, $6.95). Based on re- 
search in many sources—Postmaster General's letter books 
and other manuscript in the National Archives, gazetteers, 
the United States Register, post office guides, newspapers and 
local histories,—Mr. Petri has compiled lists of post offices 
and postmasters (with dates of appointment) in the counties 
of Erie, Niagara, Orleans, Genesee, Wyoming, Chautauqua, 
Cattaraugus and Allegany, arranged alphabetically by towns 
for each county, introducing each listing with helpful data 
(and maps) about the erection of each county and of its towns, 
and about post offices therein. The volume concludes with 
an alphabetical listing of post offices in those eight counties, 
and begins with chapters (and maps) on “Political Organiza- 
tion of Western New York,” “Postal Service’ and ‘Early 
Postal Routes of Western New York.” 

Walter L. Van Brocklin, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, com- 
piled an “Index to Names” in the Re-Union of the Sons and 
Daughter of the old Town of Pompey, held at Pompey Hill, 
June 29, 1871 (Pompey, 1875). That “Index’’ was issued in 
1960 (66 mimeographed pages, paper covers, $2.00), by 
Chedwato Service, Box 746, Burlington, Vermont. 

There recently appeared Clarence Stewart Peterson’s 1960 
Supplement to Bibliography of County Histories in the Fifty 
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States (Alaska and Hawaii are counted although the Supple 
ment states that no titles were available for either). Twenty 
two items of local histories and records are noted for New 
York State. This new 3l-page mimeographed Supplement 
may be purchased for $1.75 from Ex-Lieut. Peterson, Box 
342, Baltimore, Maryland. 

In 1960 the Jewish Publication Society of America, 222 
North 15th Street, Philadelphia 2, Pennsylvania, published 
From Ararat to Suburbia: The History of the Jewish Com 
munity of Buffalo, by Selig Adler and Thomas FE. Connolly 
(pages xvi, 498, $6.00). The history begins with the attempt 
of Mordecai Manuel Noah to found a haven for Jews on 
Grand Island in the Niagara River, develops the story with 
the founding of the first Synagogue in Buffalo in 1847, and 
continues to the early 1950's. There is a thirteen-page bibli 
ography at the end, including privately-owned scrapbooks, 
and manuscripts in the United Jewish Federation of Buffalo 
Inc. Archives. 


The New York State Library at Albany, Dr. Charles | 
Gosnell, State Librarian, issued last year a Checklist of its 
Books and Pamphlets in American History, comprising ap 


proximately 24,500 titles. Compiled from the State Library's 
shelf list, the arrangement is alphabetical by author or key 
word of title, giving short title, year of publication, and that 
Library's classification number (omitting periodicals and 
other serials, newspapers, and uncatalogued pamphlets and 
government documents). This convenient Checklist is a boon 
particularly to small libraries, as a most useful record of what 
is available in that field in the State Library, for research and 
for interlibrary loan. 

Lieutenant Colonel John F. Carroll's A Brief History of 
New York’s Famous Seventh Regiment and the Events Sur 
rounding Its March to the Defense of the National Capital 
was published in 1960 (Civil War Centennial Committee, 
Seventh Regiment, 643 Park Avenue, New York 21, [20] pp., 
illustrated). 

Reverend Dr. Horace E. Hillery, Putnam County His- 
torian, issued in March the second of his projected series (in 
mimeographed form) about “Putnam County in the Civil 
War.” 
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Miss Julia Pierce, Cattaraugus County Historian, compiled 
a list of about 4000 men in that county who served during 
the Civil War, based on research in several sources. Her 
Register is being published serially in the Olean Times 


99 


Herald, beginning with the issue of February 23, 1961. 


Mrs. Sue Miller Young, Historian of the Town of Amherst 
and of the Village of Williamsville, Erie County, has been 
contributing a series of articles about the Civil War to The 

Weekly {mherst Bee. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Robert Livingston, 1654-1728, and the Politics of Colonial 
New York. By Lawrence H. Leder. (Published for the 
Institute of Early American History and Culture, by 
the University of North Carolina Press, 1961. Pp. 320. 
Illustrated. $6.00) 


Robert Livingston has long been overshadowed by his 
progeny. Even as this first biography appears, it shares the 
limelight with a new life of his great-grandson and namesake 
who backed Robert Fulton and helped buy Louisiana 
Lawrence H. Leder’s book, winner of the first Manuscript 
Award of the Institute of Early American History and Cul 
ture, does much to redeem from obscurity a man vho was 
widely known if not loved in his day. More important, it 
sheds further light on the often sordid facts of political and 
commercial life which Livingston and his contemporaries 
both created and contended with. 

The son of a noted Scots Presbyterian divine, Livingston 
emigrated to Massachusetts in 1673, at the age of eighteen. 
His chief assets were a modest family reputation, a native 
shrewdness, a consuming ambition, and fluency in the Dutch 
language, the last resulting from eight years spent in Holland. 
All of these he turned to advantage, especially after moving 
to Albany a year later. In relatively short order he married 
into the New York aristocracy and amassed one of the largest 
commercial and landed estates in the province. His business 
activity centered at first around the Indian fur trade and 
later the overseas trade with England. Like other wealthy 
merchants he lent money at interest, becoming one of the 
chief creditors of the provincial government. Livingston also 


had a political career of sorts, beginning with a group of 
local offices at Albany which he held for the greater part of 
his life. Later he became provincial secretary for Indian 
affairs, a member of the Governor’s Council under Bello- 
mont, and finally a member and speaker of the Assembly. 
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As biographies go, this work is rather specialized. Leder’s 
primary aim is to evaluate in Livingston’s case “the inter- 
action between the individual and the political community.” 
[hus comparatively little is to be found of his personal life, 
his business affairs, or even his conduct of public office. The 
book is chiefly devoted to Livingston’s varied relationships 
with the New York government from 1675 to his death in 
1728. This emphasis is partly the product of necessity since 
much of the relevant information concerning his personal 
and business affairs is lost. Nevertheless a somewhat fuller 
discussion of these matters might have helped to further the 
author’s own purpose. The same can be said of Livingston's 
official acts although most of his offices, as Leder points out, 
were more clerical than policy-making in nature. 

Livingston’s interest in politics, as in life, was primarily 
financial. This fact emerges clearly from Leder’s pages al- 
though he usually refrains from stating the proposition so 
baldly. Except in the field of Indian affairs, where Livingston 
took an imperial view often in opposition to the other Al- 
bany traders, he was seldom concerned with larger policy. 
Perhaps his major concern was the collection of past debts 
and salary arrears; in any event his unceasing efforts in this 
direction comprise a substantial portion of the book. Leder 
amply confirms the notion that New York politics were the 
preserve of the well-to-do and consisted largely of their con 
tentions for patronage and special favors. Livingston was a 
skilled practitioner of this hazardous but sometimes lucrative 
game. He was unquestionably avaricious, even by comparison 
with his peers. It was more than coincidental that, having 
carefully ingratiated himself with each succeeding governor, 
he managed in time to fall out with nearly all of them, usually 
after pressing his demands upon the treasury. Even Gover 
nor Hunter, the chief exception to this rule, once referred 
to him as “‘the most selfish man alive.”” Some of Livingston's 


claims were clearly justified, others were surely open to ques- 
tion; however Leder dwells very little on their legal or 
ethical validity. In the realm of factional politics he feels that 
Livingston, who led in the opposition to Jacob Leisler, adopt- 
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ed a moderate position between the two factions after the 
mid-1690's. Perhaps his greatest political service was to help 
Governor Hunter terminate this outworn controversy by 
1719. Afterwards a political sectionalism developed, with 
Livingston emerging as one of the early leaders of the “Hud 
son River party” in the Assembly. 

This book has many merits. It is the product of thorough 
research in the appropriate sources; indeed the main sourc¢ 
the collection of Livingston-Redmond Papers now at thi 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Library, is extensively utilized her 
for the first time. Leder tells us much more of Livingston 
himself and of the relations between business and politics in 
colonial New York than we knew before. 


Wells College ALLEN W. TRELEAS! 


American Suffrage from Property to Democracy 1760-1860 
By Chilton Williamson. (Princeton University Press 
1960. Pp. x, 303. $6.00). 


Americans, we are told, are proud of having achieved 
universal suffrage and'a secret ballot earlier than any othe 
large nation. We view our broad electorate and secret ballot 
ag twin-protections of our democracy. This book is a remin 
der that it has not always been quite so. During the colonial 
period, suffrage was restricted to property holders, in the 
main, while votes were cast openly. We owe both these prac 
tices to Britain. From her, we also inherited political ideas 
which, with later economic and social developments, pro 
duced a characteristic suffrage and election procedure. ‘This 
book is offered as an exposition of how and why we achieved 
that distinctively American suffrage before the bloodbath of 
a century ago. Professor Williamson has chosen to study 
suffrage reform in America as a single, though various and 
even disconnected, national movement which in its large 
involvements touched Europe, as well. 


In 1760, voting qualifications differed in some details from 


colony to colony; nevertheless, each colony provided for some 
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kind of property requirement. The colonials accepted the 
property quali fie ation and, as willingly, the premise on which 
it rested. In Blackstone’s Commentaries, property was view- 
ed as the concrete basis for being able to vote freely. To elim- 
inate the property qualification would merely have increased 
the voting power of the wealthy. As paradoxical as it may 
seem to a modern American, the property qualification was, 
therefore, a device for protecting the commonwealth against 
the undue power of wealth. 

[hese ideas were tenable so long as a significant part of the 
population was engaged in agriculture and while the value 
of land and money changed very, very slowly. Inflation began 
to reduce the income of landlords who had granted their 
lands for the lifetime, or longer, of their tenants. George 
Washington had reason to complain about such long term 
leases. 

Furthermore, the American Revolution gave men without 
property a claim on the direction of public affairs. They had 
fought and suffered to bring these United States into exis- 
tence. Surely they could be trusted to wish and work for its 
success 

Phis confluence of ideas, forces, and facts finally produced 
the American suffrage pattern. 

Professor Williamson set himself a large subject and was to 
some degree successful. His writing is clear and sprightly; his 
research has been diligent. He is well aware of, and makes 
cood use of, recent studies by Robert E. Brown, J. R. Poole, 
Richard P. McCormick and others who have attacked the 
established view that the colonial electorate was unrepresen- 
tative merely because it had been hedged by various prop 
erty qualifications. His chapters on some individual subjects, 
such as his description of Dorr’s War in Rhode Island, leave 
little more to be asked. 


Though it may be a confession of obtuseness, this reviewer 


finished the book still unsatisfied on certain basic questions. 


For instance, what were the major points-at-issue in the 
movement for suffrage reform? Though age, residence, loca- 
tion of polling places, types of ballots and the like are men- 
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tioned, attention is focused, in the main, on the property 
qualification—thus suggesting too much and explaining too 
little. The number and kinds of officers, subject to election, 
is also a part of suffrage reform. It is not enough to know 
who could vote; one should also know for what the electorat« 
could vote. The removal of discriminations against Catho 
lics and Jews is also a necessary part of suffrage reform. Mayb« 
it is just that the title and preface seemed to promise mor« 
than was delivered in the text. 

Maybe the fault, assuming there is a fault, lies with the 
editorial staff. A chapter titled “Suffrage Reform in the Jef 
fersonian South” turns out to be a discussion of Maryland 
and South Carolina with almost three quarters of the chapter 
devoted to Maryland. There was also need for closer proof 
reading. Line 5 on page 64 is a repetition of line 10 and the 
sentence into which the phrase has been interjected is no 
longer clear. On page 15 footnote 31, the book title should 
read American Opinion rather than American Catholic 
Opinion. Possibly, one should not be finicky about scholarly 
form but inconsistency can be confusing. There are at least 
two sets of Livingston Papers; one in Boston, the other in 
New York. Thus, a reference to ‘Livingston Papers” is not 
sufficient. Footnote citations are made differently from the 
form in recent books by the Princeton University Press. 
Some of these mechanical difficulties might have been obvi- 
ated by a bibliography; and the price, despite the assistance 
of the Ford Foundation, would seem to justify the inclusion 
of a few more pages. The index is not complete enough. 

In view of these objections on both form and substance, 
this reviewer must reluctantly enter a caveat. 


Loyola College NICHOLAS VARGA 


Andrew Johnson: President on Trial. By Milton Lomask. 
(New York: Farrar, Straus & Co., New York, 1960. Pp. 
366. $6.00) 


William Henry Seward had rather fancied himself a power 
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behind-the-throne and must have felt gratified when con- 
sidering the Radicals’ belief, never abandoned, that Andrew 
Johnson had come into the Presidency “‘a raging Radical 
lion,” had been metamorphosed into “‘a Lincolnian lamb,” 
and that he, “the quaint litthke man from Auburn,” did it! 
A prisoner in his bedroom because of the carriage accident 
and attempted assassination, he did no such thing, but the 
thought does him credit. 

Che Secretary of State, “adroit, goodhumored, loquacious, 
and ambitious’ and Gideon Welles, Mr. Lincoln’s faithful 
‘‘Neptune,” had watched “Old Mars’ with considerable in- 
terest. Mr. Stanton was “a pillar of strength to Lincoln and 
a traitor to most of his other superiors,” and they knew it— 
so did Andrew Johnson. They were with the President on 
The Swing Around The Circle, but Mr. Stanton was indis- 
posed, understandably. New York City’s welcome was spec- 
tacular and the President’s New York State speeches forecast 
the tone and content of all the major addresses of the tour. 
Mr. Seward was at home when the party arrived in Auburn 
from Albany and enjoyed the great demonstrations in Sche- 
nectady, Syracuse, and Salina. The one-time Governor of 
New York State called ‘““Tennessee” Johnson the best stump 
speaker in the country, thought that he was “doing good.” 
He was, but the Radical juggernaut won, and the Lincoln- 
Johnson reconstruction program was doomed. 

General Sherman called Washington “the most dangerous 
spot on earth,” and for some, at least, this was as accurate as 
his definition of war. Mr. Stanton still held the War Depart- 
ment as he assured the Radicals he would on a damp occasion 
when they wept together (Sherman said ‘the Secretary takes 
more precautions . . . than I thought of when traveling 
through the Indian country’’), but General Grant wanted no 
part of it. He was suffering from “‘an affliction easily recog- 
nized in Washington: Presidentitis.’”” He would suffer more 
once in office, but.in March, 1868, it was Andrew Johnson's 
turn. It was the most important trial in American history 
and climaxed one of the most thorough and vindictive cam- 
paigns ever launched against an American President. 
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The Chief Executive’s views are not in the record because 
he would not dignify what became “a farce and a mummery”’ 
by his presence, but he was heard: “The whole course of 
legislation, for the past two years has been an effort to en 
croach upon the constitutional powers of the Executive 
The aggressions have all come from the other end of the 
avenue.” They would not allow Secretary Welles to testify 
but he laid it on the line in his Diary: ‘““The Constitution 
breakers are trying the Constitution-defender; the law-break 
ers are passing condemnation on the law-supporter.” Secre- 
tary Seward was propositioned by the Radicals to the effect 
that if he put nothing in the way of impeachment he would 
still be in the State Department when it was over, and he 
was something less than diplomatic: “I will see you damned 
first! The impeachment of the President is the impeachment 
of his Cabinet.” Chief Justice Chase presided and wondered 
“How can the President fulfill his oath to preserve, protect 
and defend the Constitution, if he has no right to defend it 
against an Act of Congress sincerely believed by him to 
have been passed in violation of it?” 

Millions of words of testimony went into the record—this 
reviewer owns them but owns he could never stomach the 
volumes en masse—but the author, who presumably has, 
asserts that “not one iota of evidence pointing to wrong 
doing by the man in the White House”’ is there. It was “Old 
Thad’s show” (There he is! There he is!, then a hush as a 
door near the rostrum opened and Thaddeus Stevens, lean- 
ing heavily on his cane, came in, followed by the other com- 
mittee members’). Ben Butler was spectacular (“no more 
gifted ham .. . ever strutted his hour on the national stage”’ 
Charles Sumner was superb (“he did not merely walk; his 
movements were those of a man on parade”). There was 
“Bluff” Ben Wade sitting in most interested judgment with 
“Smiler’” Colfax, “Pig Iron” Kelley, and “Black Jack” Lo- 
gan. Beautiful Kate Chase Sprague graced the gallery as her 
father presided; her husband, Sprague of Rhode Island, was 
regarded as doubtful, but he would say “Guilty.’’ Not so the 
“Seven Tall Men’’—Fessenden of Maine, Grimes of Iowa, 
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Prumbull of Illinois, Henderson of Missouri, Fowler of Ten- 
nessee, Van Winkle of West Virginia, and Ross of Kansas. 
Che Presidency was saved. 

The vote was 35-19, one short of the needed majority, and, 
fortunately, not the 36-19 cited on Page 332. Mr. Lomask 
points out that generations of historians, following false leads, 
tended to bestow on Johnson an appraisal only a little less 
harsh than that his enemies had given him during his life- 
time and aligns himself with those who would “redress this 
historical injustice [his, in a journalistic style buttressed 
by an impressive bibliography, he has done in a book worthy 
of the subject. If Andrew Johnson really was a thinker rather 
than a doer his way was never expediency; if he failed at 
times to exercise shrewd political judgment his courage saved 
his office; if he seemed to procrastinate at times he never 
swerved from his course. His program was that of the man 
whom he venerated above all others: restoration first, then 
reconstruction. But Andrew Johnson was never a martyr. 
Mr. Lomask calls him ‘a liberal in the old-fashioned sense 
of the word.” One of our greatest historians, Henry Adams, 
called him “‘a true President . . . perhaps the strongest he was 
ever to see.’ This reviewer takes his stand in New York City 
under the arch erected at Broadway and Fulton which dis 
played the statement, ‘““The Constitution: Washington estab- 
lished it: Lincoln defended it; Johnson will pieserve 


State l niversily of New Y« rk ELLIS \. JOR: 
( olle v¢ oT Education al 


Cortland 


Syracuse University: (Volume ‘Two:) The Growing Years, 
By W. Freeman Galpin. (Syracuse University Press, 
1960. Pp. xi, 528. $5.00) 


[he writer of a college history deserves all our sympathy, 
He is bound by conflicting directives: he must compile a 
reference book, in which the curious may look up facts, 
names, and dates; he must glorify the old school for what are 
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now known as “‘developmental’’ purposes; since nearly all 
his purchasers will be alumni, he must recount with apparent 
gusto many an ancient tale of undergraduate deeds and mis- 
deeds; and as a historian he must at least try to take a de- 
tached critical view, interpreting the import of his phe- 
nomena against the background of their times. 

Professor Galpin has well fulfilled at least the first three 
of these directives. His book is a precious compendium of 
facts about Syracuse during the long reign of Chancellor 
James R. Day, from 1894 to 1922. The book should be wel- 
comed—and bought, at the bargain price of five dollars—by 
every loyal Syracusan. He will find here innumerable old 
names, old friends; he will learn how colleges and depart- 
ments took form and fought for vigorous life and often for 
mere survival; he will learn of unsuspected pains and perils 
in his University’s troubled years of growth. 

The non-Syracusan may feel some dissatisfactions, for 
which Professor Galpin will have his answer ready: that very 
few non-Syracusans are going to buy the book anyhow. True, 
indeed; but the fact remains that the author, with his in- 
sider’s view, is all too chary of detached critical judgments. 
Here every professor is a noble, dedicated scholar; every step 
taken is'a step in advance. The mass of more or less ornamen- 
tal details obscures the design of the whole. The meaning, 
the lessons of thirty years of the University’s life are not 
clearly drawn. 

Yet the design, the meaning, are there. They lie in the char 
acter of Chancellor Day. Professor Galpin expressly disclaims 
writing a biography of the Chancellor, yet his book must be 
a biography, for Day tried to make Syracuse University in his 
own image, and to some extent he succeeded. The aware- 
ness of the Chancellor suffuses almost every page. I wish 
Professor Galpin had been more frankly biographical. He 
gives us even no physical description of the Chancellor, be- 
yond the fact that he was over six feet tall and that he would 
roar till the windows rattled. Nor do we have a proper sum- 
mary of his work for Syracuse, of his achievements and short- 
comings. What criticisms Dr. Galpin makes of the Iron 
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Chancellor are dropped in as if inadvertently. He seems stil] 
to be a little afraid of that Presence. 

What a man he was! Really, what an appalling fellow! 
Totally unscrupulous in advancing the interests of God, 
which he identified with his own, intellectually limited (he 
had had only a year of undergraduate work, and the quota- 
tions from his writings are laughable*), handling finances in 
a manner actually criminal (as in spending endowment funds 
for current expenses), sycophantic toward the rich, merciless 
toward the professor who ventured the smallest opposition, 
vituperative in speech, unprincipled in dealing with facts, 
he was feared and hated as few college presidents have been. 
And yet this is the paradox of Chancellor Day: he was totally 
devoted to Syracuse, renouncing even a bishopric to serve 
his University. He transformed Syracuse, quadrupling its 
size, building it anew, establishing ten new units (if I have 
counted right), turning it from a poverty-stricken sectarian 
institution into the great University it is today. He was a 
man of mighty power, a great builder and maker, a great 
man. But still, he was an appalling fellow. 


Cornell University Morris BIsHoP 
* “God wants the rich man. Christ would have used Dives if he would have 
followed Him; and the rich young ruler he would have loved and shown how 
to get genuine happiness out of his riches.’ 


The Singing Sixties. By Willard A. and Porter W. Heaps. 
(University of Oklahoma Press, 1960. Pp. xiv, 423. $8.95). 
Songs of the Civil War. Compiled and edited by Irwin Silber. 
(Columbia University Press, 1960. Pp. 385. $7.50) 


je 


The Civil War has truly been called the most musical of 
our wars. Music publishers in New York, Boston, Chicago, 
and Philadelphia poured out songs that musically reflected 
the emotions of the era while the war brought fame to such 
composers as George F. Root, Henry C. Work, Julia Ward 
Howe and also to Daniel Emmett. Even before the war had 
started, the Hutchinson Family used music to win support 
for the cause of Abolition. And, once under way, the conflict 
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inspired such memorable parts of our musical legacy as 
“Battle Cry of Freedom,” ‘Marching Through Georgia, 
“Tenting On The Old Camp Ground,” and ““T ramp, Tramp, 
Tramp.” In addition to rousing patriotic ditties, soldiers and 
civilians harmonized a profusion of sentimental commentat 
ies, humorous ditties, and numerous musical references to 
persons, places, and events of the great years of crisis. Down 
South, composers, like everyone else, had to improvise and 
adapt, for few of the hit tunes of the Confederacy had local 
origins. 

‘These two recent books supply conti isting views of the 
relations of music to the Civil War. In the first of the volumes 
two brothers—one a librarian and the other a musician—have 
combined efforts to assemble, on an extensive scale, an ex 
amination of the war's music. They have searched out a 
great quantity of songs and have arranged them into ten 
categories: ““The Nation Sings In Wartime,’ “Rallying 
Round the Flags,” “Volunteering and Conscription, The 
Soldier's Life In Camp and On the March,” ““The Soldier In 
Battle,” ‘““The Folks At Home,” ““The Negro and Contra 
band,” ‘““The Long, Weary Years,” ‘““Che Curtain Falls,” and 
“The Aftermath of War.” 

Some of their songs are reproduced in entirety, some it 
excerpted form, and some are referred to by title only. Thei 
material is so extensive that they list many illustrative titles 
in footnotes. The quantity of their material is almost ove 


whelming, but they succeed in demonstrating their thesis 
“the spirit of Civil War days drawn from the music of the 
time.” The Heapses’ book, however, includes music for only 
32 of the selections. 

Silber brings to his volume a much more selective approach 
as he classifies 124 titles in nine groups: ‘““The Union For 
ever,” “In Dixieland I'll Take My Stand,” “Old Abe Lin 
coln Came Out of the Wilderness,” ““Weeping Sad and Lone 
ly,” “Tenting on the Old Camp Ground,” “It’s All About 
That Terrible Fight,” ‘“‘Let My People Go!,” “Grafted Into 
the Army,” and “The Blue and the Gray.” His work is not 
so much a cataloguing of all tunes of the war as it is a dis 
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criminating, although subjective, account of the impact of 
Civil War music on our history. Each of the 


I 


titles has a 
scholarly introduction in which Silber discusses background 
and origins, attempts to clarify uncertain authorship, and 
considers the historical significance of the piece. In -his notes, 
the compile1 also includes many references to related songs 
of the period. The appropriate piano and guitar arrange- 
ments by Jerry Silverman are of the highest order. 

Silber’s work is especially distinguished for the complete- 
ness of his sources, references, and indexes that run for 21 
pages. He details carefully his attributions to sheet music, 
broadsides, songsters, and collections of wartime songs, verses, 
and anecdotes. The last two selections in the book are recent 
compositions that have little to qualify them for inclusion 
here except to show that the war continues to inspire song- 
writers. 


The second work also differs from the first in its more 


accurate appraisal of songs and ballads about specific events. 
[The Heapses claim these were the least permanent, in spite 


of the specific nature of ‘Marching Through Georgia.” ‘The 
Silber volume includes 12 examples of “songs of battles and 
campaigns” in his section on “It’s All About That Terrible 
Fight.’’ Moreover, Silber makes use of musical material in the 
oral tradition as he includes tunes collected from ““Yankee”’ 
John Galusha, of Minerva, and Ezra “Fuzzy” Barhight, of 
Cohocton, as well as other informants outside New York 
State. 

Readers interested in the musical accompaniment to a his- 
toric epoch can, therefore, choose between a detailed, com- 
prehensive listing and a selective, scholarly compilation with 
the information necessary for recreating the songs of the time. 
(N. B. Folkways Records has issued two 12-inch long-playing 
recordings (FH 5717) with 32 titles from Silber’s book sung 
and played by soloists, vocal groups, and other musicians and 
which sells, with the book, at a combined list price of $17.95.) 


Division of Archives and History W1.u1AM G. TyrRELL 
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